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Religious Communications. 


Tor the Christian Spectator. 
The Duty of Prayer for our Rulers. 


Notruine illustrates more clearly 
the heavenly nature of Christ’s king- 
dom, than the principles and conduct 
he inculcated in relation to human 
governments. ‘Though, while he was 
on earth they were tyrannical in the 
highest degree, and contained in them 
every provocation to interference and 
revolution on the part of those, who 
might be stimulated by patriotssm or 
worse motives ; yet by precept and 
example, he uniformly inculcated sub- 
mission, non-resistance and prayer. 
Thus when the attempt was made 
to betray him into an expression of 
sentiments, hostile to the liberties of 
Judea, or to the Roman government, 
he replied with consummate wisdom, 
“render unto Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s,’—And among the 
great principles of moral and _ social 
duty, which he taught his disciples, 
he said in allusion no doubt to their 
Heathen tyrants and Jewish persecu- 
tors, * love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute 
you.”—-What more interesting or 
sublime illustration could there be of 
the truth, “ my kingdom is not of this 
world !” 

in imitation as well as obedience 
of their Lord, we find the apostles in- 
culcating and practising the same 
principles; andthe history ofthe three 
first centuries of the church is a glo- 
"ious Comment upon their character. 
hey not only submitted to the fluc- 
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tuating authorities and iron domina- 
tion of the Roman government, but 
suffered themselves to be led to the 
stake, the amphitheatre and the cross 
for the testimony of Jesus—to be 
massacred by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, under the persecuting spirit of 
the age, when, their enemies them- 
selves being witnesses, their numbers, 
their firmness, and their sense of in- 
jury might at any moment have 
quenched the fires of martyrdom, if 
not dethroned the Cesars. ‘They 
not only submitted, but turned upon 
their ungodly persecutors and tyrants 
the only weapons they felt themselves 
using, remonstrance, 
pleading and prayer. And these 
weapons were enough :—they were 
“mighty through God :’—they tri- 
umphed ; and the persecuted religion 
of Jesus soon gave law to the empire 
of the world. Oh, that christians had 
always been governed by the spirit of 
these primitive times !—that carnal 
weapons had never been resorted to 
for the vindication of truth and piety, 
after the sword of Peter, by the com- 
mand of the Prince of peace, was 
sheathed in the garden of Gethsemane. 

Such being the principles and prac- 
tice ofour Saviourand his disciples,we 
are not surprised to find the eonduct of 
christians, in relation to civil authori- 
ties, made the subject of scriptural 
injunction: and that in two respects. 
The first is, submission tothem ; and 
the second is, prayer forthem. Of 
the second, or prayer for our civil 
yulers, we have a remarkable in- 
stance inthe First Epistle to Timo- 
thy, ch. ii. 1—8 5 in which the duty, 
and the grounds of it are stated at 
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large. As reflection upon this pas- 
sage of scripture has given rise to the 
following course of observations, the 
reader is requested to bear it in mind 
as we proceed. 

This duty is not at all affected by 
the nature of the government, nor by 
the character of its executive officers. 
That no obligation to obedience or 
prayer can arise from this source, 
our Lord himself intimated, when he 
prevented Peter on one occasion from 
paying the tribute money by the 
question, “* what thinkest thou, Si- 
mon ? Of whom do the kings of the 
earth take custom or tribute r—Of 
their own children or of strangers P 
Peter saith unto him, of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto him, then are the 
children free.” By this he does not 
mean to say, they were under no obli- 
gation to pay tribute, but simply that 
their obligation did not arise from any 
right or authority peculiar to the gov- 
ernment or officers demanding it. 
Had the form of government been re- 
publican instead of monarchical, and 
the rulers, representatives instead of 
despots, the dity, whatever it was, 
would have remained the same. In- 
deed it is folly—the slang of court 
parasites and flaming demagogues, to 
declaim about the intrinsic or divine 
right of any government.— Not- 
withstanding,” our Lord goes on to 
say to Peter, evidently placing the ob- 
ligation to pay tribute on the ground 
of expediency, and elsewhere, as we 
shall see, upon a religious basis, “ lest 
we should offend them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast an hook, and take 
the fish that first cometh up ; and 
when thou hast opened his mouth, 
thou shalt find a piece of money; 
that take and give unto them for me 
and thee.” 

The claims of authority from any 
intrinsic or divine right are at best 
questionable, since as a matter of 
religious belief, the Bible prescribes 
no specific form of government, leav- 
ing itto the peculiar circumstances 
and exigencies of time and choice, 
and recognising at different periods 
every form, however administered, 
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whether it be patriarchal, or despot. 
ic, or aristocratical, or republican, as 
possessing equal claims, upon thei, 
respective subjects. The fact is th; 
the states and governments of ti, 
world succeed each other, like the 
monarchies of Daniel’s vision, one 
built upon the ruins of another, and 
like them, for the most part, resem- 
bling wild beasts of monstrous Shape. 
rather than commanding forms of 
justice, intelligence and goodness. 

It ishowever cheering to indulge the 
thought which arises from a compari- 
son of ourselves with other nations, 
that if an obligation to obedience and 
prayer might be drawn from such a 
source, no form of government both 
as toits principles and administration, 
can have equal claims of authority 
with ours. Where do we find a system 
that compares with ours, in the dis- 
tribution of public justice, in the dis- 
semination of general intelligence, and 
the security of individual privilege 
and peace?P—While we are grateful 
to the God of nations for it, shall we 
not pray, that it may be preserved in- 
violate to our children’s children— 
that it may be “an eternal excellen- 
cy, ajoy of many generations ?’’—that 
our ‘ officers may be peace and our 
exactors righteousness ?’’—that our 
‘walls may be salvation and out 
gates praise ?” 

The grounds of the duty in ques- 
tion are almost solely of a religious 
nature, having no regard to forms of 
government or modes of administra- 
tion ; and they may all be comprised 
under one phrase, used by the apostle 
Peter on this subject, and covering the 
broad field of social and political obli- 
gation ; “ For the Lord’s sake.” 
They are as follows: 

I. The command of God, both un- 
der the old and new dispensations. 
Thus in the pastoral letter of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah to the Israelites, who 
were captives at Babylon, it is said, 
“ thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 

xod of Israel, seek the peace of the 
city, whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captives, and pray unt« 
the Lord for it ; for in the peace there- 
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of, ye shall have peace.” And in the 
passage above referred to, “ now I 
exhort, first of all,” as a duty of first 
importance, - that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men; for 
kings, and for all that are in authori- 
ty, le. for chief magistrates, by what- 
ever name they may be called, kings, 
emperors, princes, presidents, gov- 
ernors, and for all legislative and ex- 
ecutive authorities from the highest 
to the lowest gradations of office. 

‘To early times the Jews prayed, 
not only for their legitimate rulers, 
but for the heathen princes, that held 
them in captivity, by the command of 
God. Afterwards however, they be- 
came so bigotted, that they would not 
pray for any heathen whatever; 
maintaining not merely that the 
heathen could not be saved, but that 
no allegiance was due from the people 
of God to idolatrous rulers. This 
circumstance was the cause of many 
seditions, and sometimes of horrible 
massacres. The same spirit was 
brought by the Jewish converts into the 
christian church. Andthe Apostle no 
doubt designed to quell this bigotted 
disposition when he commanded, that 
according to the true spirit of the gos- 
pel, prayers should be made for all 
men, without exception, whether pub- 
ic or private, and especiaily for those 
in authority, whatever their nation, or 
religion, or character might be.””* 

We err wonderfully in our idea 
of the precept and spirit of the gos- 
pel, if we donot consider this com- 
mand as equally binding on us. We 
pray for ourselves and those in whom 
we are interested :—why not for 
ihose whose necessities and interests 
‘are as great as ours r—for those, who 
are the instruments of God for the 
“reatest good or the greatest evil ? 

Il. The constitution of grace re- 
quires, that we should pray for all 
men, especially for those in authori- 
ty. Here lies the strength of the ob- 
‘igation, and the grand reason why 
the Apostle urges this duty. “ God,” 
ne says, will have all men to be 


y ys a . . ee 
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saved, and to come unto the knowl- 
edge of the truth ; for there is one 
God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all.” The 
constitution of grace, in its full ope- 
ration, contemplates the temporal 
and eternal good of all men, through 
the sacrifice and mediation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ : and the appoint- 
ed mean of its operation is prayer for 
all men. ‘This constitution embraces 
not only the command of God, alrea- 
dy noticed, but likewise all the other 
grounds of this duty, which can be 
discussed. 

Here one or two reflections of 
general importance, may with pro- 
priety be introduced. 
1.The interests of man,considered in a 
social or civil capacity, cannot be sepa- 
rated from those which regard him as a 
moral and immortal being, so that pro- 
visions for the one part of his charac- 
ter shall have no influence upon the 
other. Now the constitution of grace 
regards him in both respects ; but chief- 
ly asa moral and immortal being, to 
which all his civil and social interests 
are and must be subservient. The 
plan of God’s grace does not over- 
look, in the grand and ultimate fact 
that he has a soul to be saved, the 
minor considerations that he has a 
body to cherish and preserve—a fami- 
ly to support—social relations and 
duties to fulfil, and civil obligations 
to discharge. On the contrary, it 
provides for them most specifically; 
its language is that of our Saviour res- 
pecting the weightier and lesser mat- 
ters of the law, “ those things ought- 
est thou to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.” 

True it is, that mankind are gene- 
rally found in one extreme of error on 
this subject—that of losing sight of 
their moral and immortal destinies 
in their solicitude about the relations 
and interests and obligations of this 
life. And from this cause it is, that 
they are forever inverting the divine 
order of things, making provision for 
the body to the neglect of the soul— 
placing their family concerns and 
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social interests before those of re- 
ligion—setting the state before the 
church, and making the interests of 
the latter, if they regard them at all, 
subservient to those of the form- 
er—-maintaining the recessity of 
good government as the grand de- 
sideratum, while religion and the 
final destinies of men are left to 
take care of themselves—and giving 
in cases where there is no necessity 
fur it, (as christians often do,) the 
control of the lives and fortunes of a 
community to those who have no rev- 
erence for their oath of office, and no 
feeling of responsibility to that God, 
“by whom kings reign and princes 
decree justice.” This may truly be 
called inverting the order of things, 
and in the lesser, losing sight of the 
grander concern. 

There are those on the contrary, 
-—a sort of refined, sublimated chris- 
tians, in theory at least, who err in 
an opposite extreme, and found their 
dogmas upon certain declarations of 
God’s word. They would seclude a 
man entirely from worldly inter- 
ests ;—they would teach him to re- 
nounce allegiance to all human au- 
thorities, and as some of the disciples of 
old were accused of doing, set up 
Christ against Cesar. They are des- 
eribed by the Apostle as_ resisting 
the ordinance of God, and conse- 
quently receiving to themselves dam- 
nation—as false teachers, despising 
government and speaking evil of dig- 
nities—as unlike the angel Michael, 
who * when contending with the devil, 
durst not bring against him a railing 
accusation, but said, the Lord re- 
buke thee.”—In other words, they 
would teach us to neglect our duty to 
men as social beings, because of our 
superior duty to God as moral and 
immortal beings. 

But while the friends of religion 
make it thus hostile to civil govern- 
ment, the enemies of religion not un- 
trequently occupy the same ground 
in their opposition to it ; a presump- 
tive proof, that both are wrong in 
principle. Their prejudice is, that 
religion has not merely no sort of 
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connection with, but is an enemy to 
civil government, and that its tendep. 
cy is, not to moralize and sanctify, 
but really to subvert and annihilate 
all human institutions. Upon this 
plea, the efforts of Ezra and Nehemi- 
ah to rebuild Jerusalem and revive 
the only true religion on earth were 
often paralized by royal edicts. The 
like prejudice stimulated the Jews in 
their persecution ofthe Saviour. The 
same spirit provoked the violence, 
that was done to Jason and other dis- 
ciples, when they entertained Paul 
and Silas at Thessalonica. And 
during the ages of persecution, it was 
frequently objected to the christians, 
but how falsely their history tells, that 
their object was temporal power and 
their motive the ambition of empire. 
Suffice it to say, we need but to un- 
derstand the nature of true religion to 
avoid such an error: and while we 
admit on the one hand, that religion 
may exist in its proper influence, 
without prejudice to civil establish- 
ments, we need not fear, on the other, 
but that the “ fifth monarchy” will 
in due time be established in all its 
divinity and triumphs. — 

The constitution of grace teaches 
us to avoid both these extremes of er- 
ror. It teaches us to discharge our 
relative and social duties as connect- 
ed with and subordinate to the loftier 
interests of the soul: and if it exert 
its proper influence, it wil? lead us to 
pray, that those entrusted with our 
lives and fortunes may contemplate 
in their administration the same end, 
that the constitution of grace does, 
and make the concerns and happt- 
ness of man as a subject of civil au- 
thority, subservient to his highest 
good as a subject of God’s moral and 
everlasting kingdom. 

2. We may notice the spirit of be- 
nevolence and good will to men, 
which the plan of grace inculcates, 
not to those only, who are friends, 
or favorite candidates and incumbents 
of office, or neutral in their character 
in regard to us, but to enemies, wheth- 
er personal or civil or national. “ 
ye love them that love you,” said the 
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Saviour, “ what thank have ye? 
sinners also do the same : and if ye 
do good to them, which do good to 
you, what thank have ye P—Do not 
inners do the same? But I say un- 
io you, love your enemies.” And 
again, “ if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ;—if he thirst, give him drink ; 
jor in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head.” It is a wretch- 
ed gloss upon these precepts to say, 
for the sake of justifying politi- 
eal discord, civil contention, and the 
horrors of international warfare, that 
our Saviour does not mean political 
enemies at home or foreign enemies 
abroad. And it isa still more sinful 
anomaly in practice for christians to re- 
fuse the sentiment of good will and the 
fervent prayer to such as are political 
adversaries :—-or to cherish the feelings 
of hostility and separate interest to- 
wards our fellow men, because they 
live on the other side of a geographi- 
cal boundary :—or what is worse 
than all, to pretend to pray for the 
welfareof rulers and ruled in other 
nations, while grasping the _hell- 
wrought weapons of blood and death 
for their destruction! All this is 
contrary to the benevolent spirit of 
the gospel of peace: because we can- 
not in the nature of things pray aright 
ior those with whom our feelings are 
at war s—it is absurd to talk of pray- 
ing With a proper spirit for those in 
authority, whom we hate, and perse- 
cute and endeavor to crush as politi- 
cal enemies :—it is horrible—horrible 
veyond expression, to see christians, 
inthe sight of that “‘ one God,” who 
is judge of all, and of that * one Me- 
diator between God and man, who 
yave himself a ransom for all,” rang- 
‘ig themselves in hostile ranks upon 
the field of battle, and murdering 
each other in the cold blood of nation- 
al pride and national vengeance. 
This is that spirit, which acting in 
steater or smaller spheres, has kept 
Mankind forever in turmoil and ani- 
Mosity ;—nation against nation— 
community against community-—rend- 
ing the ties of blood and friendship, 
ind setting man against his brother 
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man. This is the vindictive spirit, 
which once broke forth among the 
disciples, against the enemies of their 
master; ** Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, as Elias 
did P—But he turned and rebuked 
them, saying, “ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the 
son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” 

Not to dwell longer upon this topic, 
though of great practical importance, 
the gospel teaches us to pray for al! 
men—for enemies, as though they 
were not enemies :—for civil and po- 
litical rulers, however we may disap- 
prove their measures or persons ;—in 
order that they may not be stimulated 
to evil measures by our opposition as 
enemies,—that they may learn to res- 
pect our judgments, when we differ 
from them as friends ;—and that 
they may be led to cultivate in them- 
selves while they approve in us the 
humble, obedient and benevolent spir- 
it of the gospel. For I am persuad- 
ed, that nothing but the prevalence 
of that spirit among rulers and sub- 
jects, can oppose a permanent check 
to political commotion and discord, 
and bless the world with peace. “ J 
will, therefore,” says the Apostle, 
that men pray every where, lifting 
up holy hands without wrath, and 
doublings, (or, as it should be ren- 
dered, “ without wrath and disput- 
ings.”) 

lif. Another, and more specific 


ground of this duty lies in the efficacy of 


prayer under the moral and gracious 
government of God. Certainly, 
prayer would never have been ap- 
pointed to so important a place among 
christian duties, if it had no efficacy 
in obtaining its objects. For the 
same reason that we are commanded 
to pray for ourselves, and for the 
church, viz. that God’s blessing may 
rest upon us, we are also command- 
ed to pray for “ all men, and for those 
that are in authority,” that God’s 
blessing may rest upon them : and if 
it be efficacious in one case, we have 
the same reason to suppose it will be 
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equally so in the other, where prayer 
is made with the same fervency and 
faith. 

The appeal on this point is of 
course to those who acknowledge, 
that there is ‘* one God and one Me- 
diator between God and = man,” 
through whom the prayers of geod 
men are made, and heard at the throne 
of grace, and answered in appropriate 
blessings; who believe that the in- 
junction of Paul, as a herald and a- 
postle of Jesus Christ, and a teacher 
of the Gentiles in faith and truth, is 
absolutely authoritative. As for such 
as look no higher than second caus- 
es, motives and agencies merely hu- 
man in the control and management 
of communities and nations, they 
have no idea of those secret, invisi- 
ble influences sent forth from on high, 
by which the characters of society 
as well as of individuals are formed 
and finally determined. But as for us, 
we must believe, that the prayer of 
faith has an amazing influence, both 
upon the temporal and spiritual desti- 
nies of the world. We cannot doubt 
it, when we cousider the high place, 
which this duty holds in the plan of 
grace—when we look at the connec- 
tion and dependance of all the parts 
of the intellectual and moral system 
upon each other, and the dependance 
of the whole upon the immediate and 
sovereign agency of God ;—and re- 
member, that the sweet and powerful 
perfume that fills the golden vials of 
the angels before the mercy seat in 
heaven, is the “ prayers of the saints.” 

In the efficacy of prayer for those 
in authority, three things are to be 
considered, as especially important. 

1. The first is, the znfluence which 
God by nis Spirit has exerted and no 
doubt still exerts upon the minds of 
men to qualify them for the responsi- 
bilities of government and legisla- 
tion, and thus make them instru- 
mental in accomplishing his purposes 
of judgment or of mercy. This pe- 
culiar agency, we are told, was ex- 
erted in the cases of Pharaoh, and 
Saul, and Nebuchadnezzar and Cy- 
sus, who were raised up and qualified 


by the spirit of God, to “ shew th. 
power of God” among the nations 
And why may Wwe not suppose ti 
same of Vespasian, and Attila, ayy 
Mahomet, and Napoleon and ott, 
ers, in whom have dwelt the mas. 
ter spirit of empire, and who have 
been * the scourges of God and the 
terror of men £”’—On the other hand. 
to accomplish his purposes of mercy 
and bless mankind, the divine inf. 
ence has rested, as the “ spirit of wis. 
dom and understanding, the spirit of 
might and of knowledge,” upon suci 
menas Moses, and Joshua, and Da. 
vid, and Hezekiah, and Ezra :~—an 
why may we not suppose, that the 
same spirit of the God of nations con. 
versed with sch men as Constantine, 
as he gathered greatness in the wilds 
of Germany,—or Gustavus, as he 
wrought in the mines of Dalecarlia, 
and resolved to be the deliverer of 
his country from civil and religious 
thraldom,—or Alfred the great, while 
the servant of a grazier, and a fugi- 
tive in the morass of Athelney,—or 
Washington, the great and the good, 
while he pondered the hazards of a 
warfare immensely unequal, and 
resolved to become a sacrifice for the 
liberties and the empire of the wes- 
tern world P—Think we, that the 
God of heaven has nothing to do with 
raising up and qualifying such men 
for authority —or that the fortunes 
of this and other nations are matters 
of mere contingency under his righte- 
ous government ? ‘Then are we ul- 
believers,—atheists indeed ! 

But these are great names, it ma) 
be said. Be it so. The same al 
mighty spirit inspires each man witli 
understanding and qualifies bim 
occupy his sphere in life, whether | 
be large or small, and whether it be 
in judgment or in mercy. ‘Thus 
when God chose seventy men ol Is- 
rael to bear the burden of government 
with Moses, it is said ‘* he took ©! 
the spirit that was upon Moses an¢ 
put it upon them.” And we may 4 
well suppose, that those who are! 
authority were placed there withou' 
the knowledge and superintendence ® 
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God, as to suppose that he has noth- 
‘ag to do with their qualifications, or 
the good or evil results of their ad- 
ministration. 

9, In view of this, the second thing 
1 be considered is, the effect which 
prayer may and does actually have 
in disposing the king of uations to 
raise up and qualify men to manage 
ihe affairs of civil government.— 
When the Jews of old became per- 
versely dissatisfied with that pecu- 
liar form of government, which God 
himself administered by a special 
providence—by anointed judges, and 
ihe oracles of the Shekinah, they 
earnestly desired and prayed for a 
king. Through the intercession of 
the good prophet Samuel, their de- 
sire was gratified,—their prayer was 
answered, and God gave them a king 
in Saul the Benjamite. And there 
is every reason to believe, that God 
venerally deals thus with nations ac- 
cording to their desire and prayer, in 
acivilas well as a religious sense. 
Andit is more than reasonable to 
suppose, that Washington, and his 
noble coadjutors, by whose instru- 
mentality we now enjoy and thank 
God for all the blessings of civil and 
religious freedom, were given in an- 
swer to the prayers of those, who fled 
to this hemisphere to enjoy liberty of 
conscience and peace. But, is it not 
as necessary to beseech the God of 
ueaven to raise and qualify men so to 
inanage these interests, that they may 
be continued to us and our children, 
as it was to pray for patrigts and de- 
liverers at first ? Let us not imagine 
that we hold these blessings by a cer- 
tain tenure :—but let us often and 
ervently address the throne of grace 
on the behalf of those who sustain the 
offices of government that the spirit 
of our fathers may rest upon them 
and upon their successors, as the 
mantle of Elijah rested upon Elisha. 
And we are encouraged thus to pray, 
because, 

3. God has promised that the 
prayer of faith shall be answered. 
The effectual fervent prayer of a 
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righteous man availeth much.” Yes, 
the prayer of faith shall not only 
“save the sick,”’ but it shall arrest 
the sun—it shall vanquish Amalek--it 
shall raise up deliverers—it shall e- 
mancjpate a nation—it shall cali the 
best of heaven’s blessings into the 
bosom of that peopie, by whom it 
shall be made. For the promise is 
universal, ‘* whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give 
it you;—ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” Little 
do we think, that the revolutions and 
fortunes of siates and empires, are 
probably tar less dependant upon the 
talents and efforts of those ambitious 
of power and praise, than upon the 
prayers of the humble christian, who 
deprecates the joss of his country’s 
privileges—who knows the secret 
way to that tribunal, where the fates 
of his country are decided,—and who 
pleads there more powerfully for her 
happiness and glory, than those who 
stand in the high places of office, and 
seem to control her destiny. 

If then, there be such an efficacy 
in prayer,—if there be such a divine 
influence exerted in qualifying those, 
who are in authority, to legislate and 
govern ;—if believing prayer be a 
powerful mean of disposing the God 
of nations to bless a people with wise 
and righteous rulers ;—and if the 
promise be that such prayer shall be 
answered, our duty is plain. But, 
alas! how much is it neglected and 
forgotten !—How much better, for 
example, would it be tospend our time 
in praying for the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding to rest upon 
those, who are engaged in our State 
Legislatures in enacting laws which 
are to affect the interests and happi- 
ness of many generations, than to 
spend it in wrangling, and dis- 
putings and wrath and political jar- 
gon !—And as the grand council of 
our nation is now im session, how 
much better would it be, instead of re- 
curring to them as political friends or 
political foes, to remember them at 
the throne of grace, that the God of 
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heaven may inspire and bless their 
councils ! 

IV. Another ground of this duty 
is, a regard to the well-being of so- 
ciety, whether we consider it ina 
civil, or literary, or religious point 
of view. 

The well being of society in all res- 
pects depends much upon those who 
are in authority ; and they themselves 
depend much upon the ever-watchful 
providence and grace of God for the 
requisite capacities—for clear views 
of what the public welfare requires— 
for the disposition to promote it, and 
for the tokens of divine approbation 
to attend their labors. Now if the 
efficacy of prayer be such as we have 
stated, shall we not employ it to the 
utmost ? If we do not, we should con- 
sider what interests are hazarded ; 
even all that belong to the well-veing 
of this community. The wisest coun- 
sel, though it be like Ahithophel’s 
as though a man had enquired at 
the oracle of God, may be turned 
into foolishness :—and the highest ef- 
forts of prudence and patriotism be 
spent in vain. Our civil liberties 
may be infringed and trampled upon 
—our literary privileges  prostitu- 
ted—our moral sense and feeling 
depraved and vitiated, and our holy 
religion become the scorn of the 
infidel and the laugh of the profane. 
And why ?—because this favored peo- 
ple have forgotten that ‘*God rules 
in the armies of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth.’ They 
have forgotten to pray to the God of 
their fathers, and he hath sent ‘ lean- 
ness into their souls” and a curse up- 
on their land. This you will say, is 
a dark picture ;—but it is one that 
has recently been painted in crimson 
colours by a nation, that befriended 
us in the day of our calamity and 
trial—a nation, fair and prosperous, 
intelligent and happy, and compara- 
tively free. Look at France, during 
‘the reign of terror.””. And what se- 
curity have we of the future well-being 
of our own country—that our gov- 
ernment will be ordered in wisdom, 
and our civil and religious privileges 
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be preserved inviolate ? What sg. 
curity have we, that we shall no 
soon, as a punishment for disobeq;. 
ence and ingratitude, be forced 1, 
suffer the afflictions of a prostray 
people, and to weep for ourselye 
and for our children, that “th 
glory is departed ?”’—What security 
have we, that the time is not far dis. 
tant, when a dreadful anarchy shalj 
reign in darkness and blood oye; 
our fair lands and flourishing cities; 
When privilege and law and liberty 
and religion shall be at the mercy of 
every devil incarnate s;—and when 
men shall inscribe upon our holy tem. 
ples, “there is no God but reason,” 
—and upon our tombs, “ death is an 
eternal sleep ?”? Under God’s holy 
providence, we have no security, bu: 
that interest, which good men have 
atthe mercy seat of heaven’s king | 
For their sakes it is, and in the great 
day of account it will appear tha: 
through their prayers it was, that, fo: 
privileges and blessings, we now 
stand first among the nations of the 
earth. How long it may be so, God 
only knows !—To him, therefore, le: 
us humbly commend ourselves, our 
rulers, and the destinies of our coun- 
try. 

V. Finally ; the grand and ulti. 
mate consideration enforcing this du- 
ty, is, the salvation of all men,—of 
rulers and ruled. This is the sv- 
preme object: an object to which al: 
temporal interests must be subservi- 
ent,—the salvation not only of our- 
selves but of those who are in au: 
thority. 

It is a melancholy fact, that mes 
in authority are so absorbed in public 
affairs, and often have so little dispo- 
sition, that they seldom or never 
pray for themselves, or secure thelt 
eternal interests. But, if they shoul 
fail at last—if after having been ut- 
der God the instruments of good to 4 
christian community, they should be 
‘ cast-aways,’—oh, let it not be found 
among the causes of their destruction, 
that the people of God have neglect 
edto pray for their souls !—What 
ever be their motives, ambition © 
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philanthropy, they labour for our 
good ;—let us then repay them in the 
coin of heaven—the blessing and the 
prayers of a grateful people ; re- 
membering that our duty to them and 
their. responsibility tous will shortly 
close, and rulers and subjects togeth- 
er stand before the bar of eternal 
judgment. 

While. then, praying breath is left, 
and the door of the Inner sanctuary 
is open, let christians unite their fer- 
vent supplications to heaven ;—de- 
precating those evils to which rulers 
and subjects are alike exposed ;— 
praying for ail those temporal and 
spiritual mercies, which they in com- 
mon need—interceding in the blood 
of the everlasting covenant for their 
salvation,—and giving thanks for 
all the blessings that they have, 
and all that they hope for in time and 
eternity. 

God “ will have all men to be 
saved.” It is a sulemn thought. It 
represents to us human states and 
empires like so many vessels upon a 
stormy and untravelled ocean :—Ru- 
lers and magistrates are the mas- 
ters and the seamen :-—We are 
the passengers 3-—immense inter- 
ests—our all of temporal and eter- 
nal worth are borne along, as winds 
and waves avail. But it is the 
decree of heaven, that those ves- 
sels with all their wealth and mul- 
titude, shall one day strike upon a 
distant shore, whose soundings are 
unknown and whose beacons are hid 
in clouds and darkness. If then, no 
wisdom or interference- on our part 
can rescue us from such a destiny, 
will itnuot be philanthropy and chris- 
tian love if saved ourselves, by our 
prayers and eflorts to save the mas- 
ters and the seamen, while they still 
cling to the wrecks and struggle with 
the breakers and the surges of the 
eternal shore ? 

God “ will have all men to be 
saved.” It is an interesting thought. 
It carries our contemplations. with 
our devotional feelings forward to 
the beauty and moral fitness of that 
slate of things, in which this com- 
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mand shall be obeyed by all,—in 
which the prayer of faith shall be 
universal, and the glories of the mil- 
lennial day break forth upon the 
world. ‘Then shall “ kings become 
the nursing fathers, and queens the 
nursing mothers of the church ;”— 
then shall the kingdom and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High ;”—then shall 
the seventh angel sound his trumpet, 
and great voices be heard in heaven, 
saying, * the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever !” 


P. M. W. 





A SACRAMENTAL SERMON. 


I. Cor. xi. 23—26.—For I have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also 
I delivered untu you ; that the 
Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, took bread ; 
and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, Take, eat ; this 
is my body, which is broken for 
you ; this do, in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also 
he took the cup, when he had sup- 
ped, saying, this cup is the new 
testament in my blood ; this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it in remem- 
brance of me. For as oft as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do shew the Lord’s death, till he 
come. 


Ir mankind are not strangers to 
gratitude, they must hold in pleasing 
remembrance the characters and 
deeds of their principal benefactors. 
Those who have been distinguished 
instruments in the hancs of God, in 
conferring blessings and obligations 
upon their fellow men, should never 
be forgotten. But who, among the 
greatest of human benefactors, can be 
compared with the infinitely benefi- 
cent Redeemer, the Son of God. 
Men’s deeds of high reown, their 
most expensive and benevolent acts 
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are eternally eclipsed by the lustre of 
that benevolence which has been dis- 
played towards perishing creatures 
by the “ Captain of our Salvation.” 
If men, who have acted well their 
parts in life, deserve to be remember- 
ed by those who live and reap the 
fruits of their labours ; how much 
more worthy is he to be remembered, 
who, “ though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich.” 
What gratitude should swell every 
heart, while contemplating the length 
and breadth and heigth and depth of 
that love which “ many waters can- 
not quench nor floods drown.” If 
the man, who in the hand of God, 
has been the happy instrument of sav- 
ing his country, ought to be held by 
it, in grateful and unceasing remem- 
brance, much more should the son of 
God be remembered, who not only 
became poor, despised, and afilicted, 
for guilty men, but ‘ made his soul 
an offering for sin,” and “ gave his 
lifea ransom for many,’’—and yet, 
blessed Jesus, how little art thou re- 
membered ! How few of those for 
whom thou hast “ endured the cross, 
despising the shame,” are duly sensi- 
ble of their obligations. Few are 
those who glory i: thy cross, and are 
not.ashamed to confess thee before 
men. But if we forget thee, thou divine 
Saviour ! thou suffering, dying,—thou 
risen and glorified Saviour ! “ let 
our right hand forget her cunning.” 
May our ‘‘ tongue cleave to the roof of 
our mouth,” if we prefer not thee a- 
bove our chief joy. 

It is proposed to show, what kind 
of remembrance is here signified: on 
whom the duty spoken of in the text, 
is eujoined ; and the things relating 
to Christ, which are subjects of re- 
membrance. 

1. Respecting the kind of remem- 
brance of Christ, which is to be pre- 
served, in the institution before us, 
there can be but little doubt. It can 
answer none of the purposes of this 
institution, simply to recollect that 
such a person once lived, as ‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth,” that he was a * man of 
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sorrows, and acquainted with grief” 
that he “went about doing good.” 
that he bore a faithful testimony to 
the truth, and that he sealed that tes. 
timony with his own blood. All this 
may be remembered, with a “ heart 
of stone,” hard enough and cruel e. 
nough to “crucify him afresh, and 
put him to open shame.” It would 
be no better than remembering him, 
as do those vanquished enemies—the 
devils, who ‘“ believe and tremble.” 

Without question therefore, he 
must be remembered for the untrival- 
led and infinite excellency of his char- 
acter, and with gratitude, answerable 
to his matchless condescension and 
love to men. Any thing short of 
this, he may justly regard, as an af- 
front to the dignity of his person, and 
an ungrateful abuse of his mercy to 
sinners. He must be remembered with 
supreme complacency and good will 
as God over all, with the repentance 
which flows from godly sorrow for 
sin, with the faith which is a su- 
preme confidence in him as a divine 
Prince and Saviour, and with praise, 
answerable to the greatness of the sal- 
vation which is granted through him. 

2. Whose is the duty of eating and 
drinking at Christ’s table, in sucha 
remembrance of him? Is it the du- 
ty of his enemies who still hate him 
without cause? Unquestionably,— 
but not to continue his enemies while 
doing it. Nothing is required of men, 
which implies an attempt to deceive, 
or which is not “ heartily, as to the 
Lord.” He requires truth in the in- 
ward part, and can no more dispens¢ 
with that, than he can deny himself. 
It is plainly the indispensable duty of 
all men, who enjoy the privileges of 
the gospel, immediately to be recon- 
ciled to God, to repent of their sins, 
and believe on the Son of God, with 
that faith which worketh by love. 
For their neglect to perform this du- 
ty, there can be no excuse. To say 
that the neglect of it could be excusa- 
ble, would be imputing unrighteous- 
ness to God, and throwing the blame 
off from the impenitent sinner upol 
him. 
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With sufficient evidence that we 
have obeyed the gospel, and become 
the friends of Christ, it is our duty 
to confess him before men, and in re- 
membrance of him, to partake the 
memorials of his love. This duty is 
more especially binding upon those 
who are already united to Christ by a 
living faith. ‘ This do” saith their 
Lord and Master, ‘ in remembrance 
of me.” But to suppose that men 
are commanded to do this without 
any respect to their present charac- 
ters and qualifications, would imply 
that it was their duty to play the hy- 
pocrite, to ‘¢ flatter” the Saviour 
“ with their mouth and to lie unto 
him with their tongues,” with their 
hearts far from him. God forbid that 
they should do this. Though alto- 
gether criminal, while they wilfully 
neglect any of his institutions: still 
their criminality does not consist so 
much in keeping back from an insti- 
tution for which they have none of 
the requisite qualifications, as in 
not having those qualifications ; in re- 
maining impenitent and unholy ; in 
refusing the submission and _ love to 
Christ, which are due to him as the 
Lord of glory. Those therefore, on 
whom the command in the text is 
more immediately binding, are such as 
have reason fora present hope that they 
have been washed from their sinsin the 
blood of Christ, and that they can eat 
and drink sincerely and acceptably at 
his table in remembrance of him. 

3. In performing the duty enjoined in 
the text, what are the things in rela- 
tion to Christ, which are subjects for 
this remembrance 2 

The first of these, is the character 
of Christ, as a divine Saviour. With- 
out attending seriously and affection- 
ately to this, the Saviour might as 
well be forgotten, and the memorial 
of his death neglected. The value 
of what he has done and suffered, as 
a Saviour, depends on the divinity 
and glory of his character. The sa- 
cred scriptures assure us that this is 
not merely exalted, but divine. They 
hot only call him God, but “ the 
mighty God,” and “God over all, 
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blessed forever.”” They ascribe to 
him all the titles, perfections, and 
works of Jehovah. Jesus Christ, 
who “took on him the form of a ser- 
vant,” —“ thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God,’’ he must there- 
fore have been equal with God, or 
this must have been deemed _infi- 
nite robbery. It is a declaration of 
thescriptures, “ ‘The Lord hath made 
all things for himself ;’ and this un- 
questionably means Jehovah. But 
the scriptures of the New Testament 
assure us, when speaking of Christ, 
that “ all things were made by him, 
and for him.” And can there be any 
question whether the being by whom 
and for whom all things were made, 
is Almighty ? But he who is AI- 
mighty, is Jehovah. Omnipotence 
is a perfection of none but an infinite 
being ; one to whom are deservedly 
ascribed “ the kingdom and the pow- 
er,andthe glory, forever.” Christ, 
who by the spirit of prophecy, is styl- 
ed the “ mighty God,”— in the book 
of Revelation says of himself, “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning, and 
the ending”—* which is and which 
was, and which isto come, the AI- 
mighty.” He is the “ king of saints,” 
and the “ king of glory.” Heis even 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
We have more clear and unequivo- 
cal testimony of nothing from the 
scriptures, than that the Saviour who 
is to be remembered by christians at 
his table, is not a mere man 3 nor 
any mere creature ; but a being pos- 
sessed of infinite perfections, who is 
therefore the unchangeable and eter- 
nal God. What profound reverence, 
and what fervent love should be ex- 
cited in the minds of his people : 
while they remember him as their 
Saviour, who hath given his own 
life for their ransom, and washed them 
from their sins in his own blood. 


A due remembrance of Christ, as . 


the Saviour of sinners, must embrace, 
in a very special manner, the great- 
ness and strength of his love to the 
souls of men. This, it will be grate- 
fully remembered, is not the inferior 
and unavailing love of mere man, or 
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of a super-angelic being ; but of an 
infinite mind ; and it is therefore, infi- 
nite love. When the length and 
breadth of it appear to us most in- 
comprehensible and astonishing, our 
views of it are most perfect. 

Several considerations which de- 
serve to be more distinctly men- 
tioned, may aid our minds in 
cherishing a proper remembrance 
of Christ and his love to sinners. 
One of these, is, his taking on 
himself the “ form of a servant :” 
his living on earth for a season, 
in the likeness of men,” and in a 
state of humiliation and suffering. 
When we regard him as rich, and 
Lord of all things, and as worshipped 
by allthe heavenly hosts, it is won- 
derful, beyond degree, that he should 
have consented to “ become poor,” 
that sinners, ** through his poverty 
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was “ exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” So insupportable was the 
agony, that he ‘ sweat as it were 
great drops of blood.” From this 
part of the scene, he passed into the 
hands of his enemies, who bound him, 
and led him away. From these he 
received no pity, for the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel: 


Ah, barb’rous people, cruel priests ! 
How they stood round like savage beasts , 
Like lions, gaping to devour, 

When Goa had left him in their po wer. 


How did they exult, when they had 
Jaid hands on him, and found a pre- 
tence for his condemnation, and for 
glutting their otherwise insatiable 
malice, by leading him to mount Cal- 
vary, and nailing him to the cross. 
He patiently endured “the contra- 
diction of sinners against himself.” 





might be rich.” The plan of his 
birth was a prelude to that poverty 
to which he afterwards submitted 
through life. To those who were 
probably inclined to follow him from 
mistaken expectations of a temporal 
kingdom, we find him saying, ‘the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 
When he entered on his public minis- 


‘“ When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again, when he suffered, he threat- 
ened not.” ‘ He hid not his face 
from shame and spitting.” To all 
this he submitted, when, by the 
breath of his lips, he could have slain 
his enemies ; or have escaped from 
their hands by summoning to his aid 
‘¢ more than twelve legions of angels.” 
All this he endured voluntarily. 
Nothing constrained him, but the in- 
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try, and was constantly employed in 
going about doing good, he encoun- 
tered many new trials, which were 
not the necessary attendants of pover- 
ty. The fidelity with which he exe- 
cuted his divine mission, by exhibit- 
ing the true character of God, bearing 
testimony to the truth, and exposing 
the hypocrisy and wickedness of men, 
drew around him a host of enemies, 
who maliciously reviled, defamed and 
persecuted him, and even laid in wait 
for his life. From the garden to the 
tree, was One continued scene of suf- 
fering and sorrow, which will be re- 
membered, with the deepest emo- 
tions by his people—while they eat 
and drink in his presence. Retiring 
from the guest chamber, when he had 
eaten. the passover, and conversed 
and prayed with his disciples, he 
went to the garden, where his soul 


vincible strength of his love to dying 
men. At the moment when he was 
nailed to the cross, “ the strength of 
the hills was his.” He had all pow- 
er, in heaven and onearth. Instead 
of being “ numbered with the trans- 
gressors,” and crucified between two 
thieves,” he could have “ruled the 
nations with a rod of iron,” and ina 
moment, ‘ dashed them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel.” Behold what man- 
ner and what measure of love was 
this ; well deserving to be remember- 
ed, and never to be forgotten !— 

Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” But the love of Jesus, was 
love to sinners, to his enemies who 
hated him without cause, to crucifiers 
who feasted their eyes with beholding 
in his countenance the token of his 
agonies, and their ears with hearing 
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the expression of his dying anguish, 
when he cried with a loud voice, 
« My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me:” Nor did he forget to 
pray for his murderers, saying, “ F'ath- 
er, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Great, and worthy 
to be had in eternal remembrance, is 
this love of Christ, when we consider 
the unworthiness of those whom he 
loved, unto death. His enemies, a- 
mong the Jews, who early sought his 
death, and eventually nailed him to 
the cross, have exhibited an awful 
specimen of what is in man by na- 
ture. How unworthy to be redeem- 
ed at all, from sin and death, and es- 
pecially by so great a sacrifice. Won- 
derful is that love of Jesus, that he 
should give his own life a ransom, for 
those who could still say, “ We will 
not have this man to reign over us.” 

This same Jesus who was crucified 
by the Jews, and whom multitudes 
are crucifying daily afresh, is to be 
remembered as a risen and ascended 
Saviour, and as a prevalent interces- 
sor for his people. He is, for this 
end, ‘‘exalted at the right hand of 
majesty on high ;” and stands, the 
angel at the altar, * having a gol- 
den censer,” to whom is_ given 
“ much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints, 
upon the golden altar which was be- 
fore the throne.” 

He is also to be remembered, as 
the appointed Judge of the quick and 
dead. “ The Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.” When there- 
fore he shall “come in the glory of 
his Father, with all the holy angels,” 
he will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works.” * Behold he com- 
eth with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him.” With reference to this, 
said the angels to the disciples, at the 
ascension of Christ, “ Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus, whom 
yehave seen taken up into heaven, 
shall so come, in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.” But 
‘ays Paul to the Thessalonians, For 
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the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God ;—the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from keaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He will “ sit upon 
the throne of his glory ; and before 
him shall be gathered all nations, and 
he shall separate them, one from a- 
nother as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats.” A consoling 
and animating consideration it is, to 
his true disciples, who love his ap- 
pearing and kingdom, that in their 
Judge, they shall meet their friend ; 
and when his enemies are “ clothed 
with shame,” they shall lift up their 
heads with joy. 

This will be found among the most 
interesting and most illustrious events 
in the history of the universe. It 
now fills the minds of real christians 
with the most solemn, and yet, joy- 
ful expectations. They therefore 
‘ comiort one another with these 
words,” while their united prayer is, 
‘* even so come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” 

Christian brethren, since we profess 
to remember and believe such things, 
and to look and pray tor such things, 
‘¢ what manner of persons ought we 
to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness.” With what grateful and 
affectionate remembrance of Jesus and 
his love, should we ** eat this bread 
and drink this cup.”? Let us remem- 
ber the glory of his character, as ‘ the 
the only wise God our Saviour ;” the 
greatness and strength of his love ; 
the manger, the garden, and the cross ; 
his rising, ascending, reigning, and 
interceding for his saints: his final 
appearing to fill hisenemies with dis- 
may, and to bring the * ransomed of 
the Lord” to Zion, with sougs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads.” 

Vast are the obligations which are 
conferred on those who profess to be 
‘redeemed unto God,” by the blood 
of his Son. They wouid have been 
bound to love him, with all the heart, 
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had no mercy interposed for their re- 
lief ; because he would still have been 
infinitely worthy. Bat new obliga- 
tions are conferred by the coming and 
sacrifice of Christ, and by the pro- 
vision he has made of a foundation of 
hope. ‘These obligations are increas- 
ed upon the heirs of heaven, by their 
effectual calling, their emancipation 
from the bondage of corruption, and 
their welcome admission into the glo- 
rious liberty of Sons of God. ‘To all 
this, there is a further increase of ob- 
ligation from those instituted means 
and instruments, which are intended 
to promote their growth in grace, and 
hope, and joy, till they arrive at the 
stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 
Of this last kind, especially, is that sa- 
cred ordinance, in which his people 
are permitted to eat his flesh and 
drink his blood, and to do this in re- 
membrance of him. But how “ holy 
and unblamable and unreprovable in 
his sight,” does it become them to be. 

In what readiness, my brethren, 
are we, to meet Christ, at his bar of 
judgment, who here below meet 
him at his table ? If we are unpre- 
pared for the first, we are equally so 
for the second. If he could not say 
to us, from the throne of his glory, 
when all nations are assembled be- 
fore him, ‘* Come ye blessed of my 
Father,” we may properly regard him 
as Saying to us at his table, “ What 
hast thou to do, to declare my stat- 
utes, or that thou shouldest take my 
covenant in thy mouth?” Weare 
deeply concerned to remember the 
Redeemer inall his glory, and ina 
grateful and admiring contemplation 
of his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men ; especially to the in- 
numerable multitudes who shall pres- 
ently assemble around his throne, on 
the holy hill of Zion. As those whom 
he has redeemed from their iniquities, 
and ** purified unto himself, a pecu- 
liar people,” are we his prayerful and 
humble disciples, keeping ourselves 
“ unspotted from the world,” and 
daily increasing in our preparation to 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
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and Jacob, and all the redeemed, jp 
the kingdom of God ? 

In what readiness are we, for mec. 
ing atour Lord’s table? Has he a 
dwelling in our hearts, and is this 
the pledge of our readiness for a wel. 
come reception there. As the mas. 
ter of the feast, will he see in us, his 
friends, whoare prepared to meet and 
remember him with glowing hearts? 
Will there be occasion for him to Say 
to no one of us, * Friend, how cam. 
est thou in hither, not having on a 
wedding garment ?” The duty be. 
fore us isa grateful and affectionate 
remembrance of the Lord Jesus; and 
God forbid that any of us, while he 
presents to us these memorials of his 
love, should present him with a heart 
of stone. May our hearts be one in 
ascribing ** power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honow, 
and glory, and blessing,—unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Restraints upon Human Depravity. 


THE native depravity of the hv- 
man heart is acapital article in that 
system of doctrine, which is taught 
in the holy scriptures. It is a prop- 
erty of the great, essential truths of 
christianity that, like the several 
stones in an arch, they mutually sup- 
port and are supported by each other. 
There is an inseparable connexion 
between the doctrine of the entire de- 
pravity of mankind, and that of jus- 
tification by the righteousness of au 
infinite, atoning Mediator, and that ol 
regeneration by the effectual ener- 
gies of the Holy Spirit. These, with 
all the other essential truths of chris- 
tianity, stand or fall together. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
we become practically convinced 0 
the entire depravity of our hearts by 
nature; for, without this, we shall 
never effectually feel our need ol the 
Saviour’s righteousness, as the bas!s 
of our acceptance with God, and 0 
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the transforming influences of the 
Holy Spirit, to qualify us for com- 
munion with our Maker on earth, 
and for a more sublime and endearing 
‘atercourse with him in the world of 
glory. And never shail we receive 
Yesus as our Saviour, and the Holy 
Ghost as our Sanctifier, until we deep- 
ly feel that without their aid, our 
case is hopeless. 

The essential articles of christiani- 
ty are so wrought into the very sub- 
stance of genuine christian experi- 
ence, that it is absurd to suppose that 
the heart has truly felt the saving 
power of the religion of the gospel, 
without having been brought to the 
full belief of these truths. Among 
them, is to be numbered, unques- 
tionably, the native depravity of 
the human heart. It is the very 
first letter in the alphabet of a chris- 
tian’s experience. ‘To unfold to the 
soul its native deformity, and its con- 
sequent guilt and impotence, is the 
first object of the Holy Spirit, when 
about to make a saving application 
of the gospel to the heart. 

Many persons,—who have never 
been savingly taught of God, but who 
are nevertheless disposed to employ 
their reason with some degree of 
deference to the testimony of scrip- 
ture, are, while engaged in establish- 
ing their faith, inclined to question 
the truth of this doctrine, because it 
appears not to accord with the visi- 
ble character and conduct of man- 
kind. In the vast multitude around 
us, who give to others no proof that 
their hearts have been changed, and 
they do not even themselves pretend 
that this is the case, we daily see 
individuals, who evince in their deal- 
ings the most sacred regard to justice, 
and also the most noble generosity 
and kindness toward the needy and 
the distressed. 

To such persons permit me to ob- 
serve that their difficulty is easily 
solved by a recurrence to the unde- 
niable fact that mankind never en- 
tirely act out their character. They 
are always under the influence of 
great and powerful restraints ; such, 
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for example, as arise from a regard to 
the feelings of their fellow men, from 
the structure and laws of human so- 
ciety, and trom their own consciences, 
rendered active by the word and spirit 
of God. 

Public opinion is an efficacious 
restraint upon human corruption. 
The pride of men leads them to de- 
sire the homage of their fellow men, 
to covet not only their respect, but 
their admiration. But how shall 
this object be obtained ? If the de- 
mand were openly made, it would be 
promptly and pertinaciously resisted. 
The pride of one heart has to do with 
the pride of other hearts ; and it 
must, therefore, traffick for respect 
and for praise. Civility and com- 
mendation must be bestowed, or they 
will not be received in return. A 
large proportion of the multiplied 
civilities of human intercourse ma 
be traced to this source. All the ap- 
pearances of an amiable kindness, 
are often nothing more than the cov- 
ert efforts of selfishness, to collect a 
tribute of incense to its own vanity. 
Where this tribute is not hoped for, 
or is refused, these kind attentions 
are often seen, from no other cause, 
to be withheld. 

Such is the constitution of human 
society, that every man needs the as- 
sistance, and consequently the good 
opinion, of his fellow men, in order 
to the accomplishment, of his selfish 
purposes. That he may enjoy ex- 
tensively the conveniences and com- 
forts of life, he must receive the aid 
of others. Usually, he can no more 
rise to affluence than to fame, without 
much of their confidence and respect. 
He is compelled, therefore, from a 
regard to his own aggrandisement, 
to respect, in an outward manner, 
the rights of others ; so that his fel- 
low men shall cousider him as sub- 
servient to their interests, as he wish- 
es to make them his own. To this 
source is undoubtedly to be attributed 
much of the apparent justice, and even 
generosity, so extensively displayed 
in the.commercial concerns of life. 

Some vices are so plainly aimed at 
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the comfort, and even the very exist- 
ence of civil society, that mankind 
have been compelled to follow them 
with their reprobation, from the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. Without 
some regard to truth and justice a- 
mong themselves, the most atrocious 
banditti could not iong live together ; 
the elements, even of their corrupt so- 
ciety, would be dissolved, and each 
would become to the others, what all 
are to the rest of mankind. 

As flagrant vice is thus generally 
proscribed by men, public opinion 
has, from selfish considerations, a 
powerful operation, even upon entire- 
ly selfish minds in preventing the 
commission of gross crimes. When 
such a crime has been committed, 
every person feels as if the sanctuary 
of his own security and private hap- 
piness were invaded; and he js prepar- 
ed to aid in detecting and punishing 
the offender. and this is done without 
any reference to human laws. 

Those who have always acted un- 
der this restraint, who have ever qui- 
etly submitted to it, and who are not 
in the habit of inspecting critically the 
motives by which they are actuated, 
may be very liable to attribute to an 
impartial and disinterested love of 


justice, that in their character and 


conduct, which may be only a pru- 
dent and entire regard to their own 
private interest. 

‘The influence of civil government 
in restraining human corruption is, 
incalculable. ‘To protect themselves a- 
gainst lawless aggression, and to pre- 
vent those crimes which are aimed at 
individual security and happiness, 
men are associated in civil society. 
By divine ordinance, government is 
instituted to be a terror to those who 
do evil and a praise to those who do 
well; and it exercises a powerful 
sway over many minds, that would 
not bow to mere unsupported public 
opinion. Where it in any measure 
accords in form, with this intention of 
its institution, it deters the more a- 
bandoned, and even the more decent 
members of society, from many acts 
of injustice and oppression, which 
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they would otherwise commit. Hoy 
many, who now pay a decent respec; 
to the rights of their fellow me, 
would, if this restraint were taken off 
bound their usurpation only by their 
power? Ifthe protection of the ciyj| 
law were removed, how many, who 
now rest in security, would tremble 
in fear of the loss of their property, 
their liberty and even of their lives > 
A state of anarchy has ever been fruit. 
ful in crimes, and that because hy. 
man depravity is then suffered jy 
some measure, not however without 
much restraint from public opinion, 
to flow in its natural channel. 

Again ; the desire of happiness 
and the fear of misery in the future 
world, is another powerful restraint 
upon the depravity of man. The 
immortality of the soul, and a state of 
future rewards and punishments, are 
so consonant to the dictates of un- 
prejudiced reason, that these truths 
have generally been believed, even 
by those who have not enjoyed di- 
vine revelation ; while they have been 
confirmed, and rendered more dis- 
tinctand more efficacious in their in- 
fluence, by means of the sacred vul- 
ume. Reason has declared, aud reve- 
lation has affirmed with still stronger 
emphasis, that vice will surely be fol- 
lowed by misery, while virtue only 
may nope for happiness in the future 
world. Under the light of nature, 
the line between virtue and vice has 
been but indistinctly drawn 3 but 
even in the dark parts of the earth, 
conscience has received some enliven- 
ing warmth from the ordinary influ- 
ences of the spirit of God; and men, 
if not entirely deterred from the com- 
mission of the grossest crimes, have 
not ventured on them without many 
fearful misgivings. The scriptures 
have clearly unfolded the dreadful na- 
ture of that punishment, which here- 
after awaits all those who persist in 4 
transgression of the divine com: 
mands; and they have served, in the 
hands of the Divine Spirit, to give 4 
lively sensibility to the consciences 0! 
men. 

This dissuasive from sin serves N° 
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only to prevent the grossest forms of 
‘tin the life, but it holds a rod of 
terror over it, as it exists in the secret 
purposes of the heart. It operates in 
the loneliness of solitude and in the 
darkness of midnight, as well as in 
the face of society. ‘That human be- 
ing, arrived to years of understanding, 
has, it is presumed never lived, over 
whom conscience has not exerted 
some sway. 

Enjoying a day of grace, in which 
itis possible to secure salvation and 
being in danger of failing of it by the 
commission of sin, few of mankind 
have lived, certainly under the light 
of the gospel, without some solici- 
tude to escape from future punish- 
ment, and to obtain at last a resi- 
dence in the world of blessedness ; 
and this solicitude, so far as it has ex- 
isted, has proved a powerful check to 
iniquity. It has smothered many an 
evil purpose, in its very birth. It 
has caused many carefully to set a 
suard over their sinful propensities. 
it has checked many inthe career of 
vice ; and frequently made, even the 
assassin, to stand moralizing over the 
victim, whom he was about to slay. 
Let a sense of moral obligation be 
obliterated from the minds of men, 
and the floodgates of vice would be 
opened ; and iniquity, like a resist- 
‘ess torrent, would bear away, in one 
veneral wreck, most of the peace and 
order and happiness of society. 

The most active operations of con- 
science are consistent with entire de- 
pravity. It exerts all its energy in 
that world, where depravity reigns 
without control. Whatever iniquity 
's here forborn, and whatever de- 
eency of character and conduct is 
maintained, merely through a fear of 
luture punishment, or from a mere 
mercenary hope of future happiness, 
goes not at«all to disprove the entire 
depravity of the human heart. 

I might now proceed to remark 
upon those amiable qualities, which 
we have in common with creatures 
incapable of moral excellence. It 
might be shown that the existence of 
these qualities does not in the least 
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militate against the scriptural doc- 
trine of the entire alienation of the 
human heart from God. I might here 
with especial propriety, expatiate 
upon the influence which these physi- 
cal excellencies exert in preventing 
man from acting out, to the full, the 
true moral character of his heart. But 
this point has been discussed so much 
at large in a recent Number* of this 
work, that I forbear dwelling upon it. 

I might also extend my remarks 
to the consideration of the influence of 
education, and habit in restraining 
the conduct of men ; but it is pre- 
sumed that, from what has already 
been said, it is clearly evident that we 
can form no correct idea of the extent 
of the depravity of the human heart, 
merely from the manifestations which 
are made of it in the visible feelings 
and conduct of men. Nor could we 
do it, even if solitude and darkness 
should disclose all the terrible secrets, 
that have been committed to their 
keeping, respecting the conduct of 
our race. But to say nothing of 
these ; dreadful indeed have been the 
open exhibitions of depravity, which 
have been made through successive 
generations. ‘The catalogue of crimes 
is long and black ; and by them al- 
most every page of human history is 
darkened. If the regollection of 
some single acts of iniquity, which 
have been committed by men, over- 
whelms a feeling mind with amaze- 
ment and horror ; that mind would 
be well nigh petrified by a sight 
of all the crimes ever committed, 
collected into one group ! 

If such has been the conduct of 
men even when greatly restrained ; 
what exhibitions would be made 
of the depravity of their hearts, 
ifthey were freed from the influence 
of all restraints ? Some of man- 
kind have, to a considerable ex- 
tent, broken loose from them ; and 
exhibited a moral deformity, that has 
been appalling to the orderly mem- 
bers of society. But even those of 

* See the first part of the review of 
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our race who have committed the most 
atrocious crimes, have still acted un- 
der much restraint, and have, there- 
fore, given but an imperfect exhibi- 
tian of the depravity of the human 
heart. Can it be believed that the 
murderer, one of the most abandoned 
of mankind, would carefully select 
the time and place, with reference to 
ihe concealment of his crime, if he 
did not stand in awe of public opin- 
ion, and of the civil law? In the fu- 
ture world, when all restraint shall be 
taken from the wicked, when they 
shallhave nothing to hope from con- 
cealment, and nothing new to dread 
from an undisguised disclosure of the 
feelings of their hearts, human de- 
pravity, without any other transfor- 
mation than what results from the 
difference in its condition, will ex- 
hibit itself in the guise of a fiend. 
The amiable properties of the animal 
nature will have perished by the 
stroke of death, public opinion will 
not there hold iniquity in check, the 
ties of fellowship will be broken for- 
ever, the penalties of civil laws will 
be dreaded no more. Conscience will, 
indeed, exhibitto the soul, in dreadful 
perspective, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, as the inevita- 
ble reward of its transgressions ; but 
the soul, abandoned by the hope of 
forgiveness and the prospect of re- 
lease, will not be in the least degree 
deterred trom venting its rage, alike 
against God, and all holy beings, 
and its companions in torment. And 
such would at once be the condition 
of impenitent men if the sentence of 
condemnation, which they have 
brought upon themselves by sin, were 
immediately executed ; for, by this 
dread act, they would be at once con- 
signed to the prison of despair, and 
would, of course, display all the ter- 
rible attributes of damned spirits. 
That blood is inestimably precious 
which, applied to the conscience and 
the heart, will wash out the foulest 
stains of human guilt, and secure to 
the soul a deliverance from the pow- 
er ofcorruption. May the writer and 
ithe reader experience its healing ef- 
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ficacy, and be prepared, when the 
wicked ‘shall go away into everlas;. 
ing punishment,’ to enter, with the 
righteous, § into lifeeternal.2 HH, 
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Let not a widow be taken into t}, 
number under three score years 
old, having been the wife of on 
man. 


THe main difficulty in expounding 
this passage lies in the term number. 
If the precise meaning of this word, 
as here used, cau be ascertained, it 
will be a key tothe true interpreta- 
tion of the whole verse. 

Some have been of opinion, that it 
means the whole number of poor 
widows who received support trom 
the church ; others believe it to have 
reference to a select number of wid- 
ows called deaconesses. I shall of- 
fer a few remarks in favour of the 
latter opinion. 

These deaconesses were, it is sup- 
posed, widows, past the age of sixty 
years, in high reputation for enlight- 
ened piety, who were set apart by the 
church to an office which the peculiar 
exigencies of the primitive christians 
demanded. ‘They were maintained 
by the funds of the church. Their 
particular business was to visit the 
sick and imprisoned, and to adminis- 
ter such comforts as their situation re- 
quired: toentertain itinerant preach- 
ers, and other christian strangers : 
and to instruct female catechumens. 

Now admitiing that deaconesses of 
this description did exist in the first 
century, and that the apostle refer: 
red exclusively to them in this pas- 

sage, all the qualifications he requir- 
ed, and all that he has written in the 
chapter on the subject, appear prope! 
and consistent. It was proper that 
the widow designated to this office 
should be thus far advanced in life. 
that her great experience might the 
better qualify her to teach the young ; 
that her age and established chara‘ 
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‘er might command the respect of all, 


and gain the greater weight to her in- | 


structions. It was proper that she 
should once have been a wife that 
she might be capable of teaching the 
youth of her sex the duties of the mar- 
ried state. It was also proper that she 
should be well reported of for those 
sood works which are specified ; be- 
fore admitting her into so responsi- 
ple astation, ample testimony might 
well be required, that she had brought 
up children in a right manner; that 
she had lodged strangers ; washed 
the saints’ feet ; relieved the afflicted ; 
and diligently followed every good 
work. ‘To the office of a deaconess, 
all this experience in the education of 
children, and in the duties of bospi- 
tality and charity would be impor- 
tant. 

Moreover, if we admit that Paul, 
by the number, referred to this order 
of deaconnesses, his direction for the 
refusal of young widows, appears rea- 
sonable. They were more liable to 
indiscretion ; and a second marriage, 
with the incumbrances of a family, 
would wholly unfit them for this of- 
fice. And not having proved the 
reality of their piety by a useful and 
holy life, they would be more likely, 
under pretence of following the duties 
of their office, to answer the descrip- 
tion which Paul has given in the 13th 
verse: * And withal they learn to 
be idle, wandering about from house 
io house 5 and not only idle ; but tat- 
tlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking 
things which they ought not.” It is 
obvious that the apostle’s restric- 
tions would effectually prevent the 
admission of such unworthy persons 
into this office. 

The evidences that deaconesses 
existed in the church at this early pe- 
riod remain to be considered. No 
command is given in the sacred scrip- 
tures for the establishment of such an 
order of persons in the church, — Ifit 
did exist, we must therefore consider 
itas one of those things, which God 
has leftdiscretionary with the church, 
'o be determined by them according 
'o circumstances. The evidences of 
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the existence of such an order are 
these : 

‘The circumstances of the primi- 
tive christians. 

The prevailing customs of the 
countries in which the gospel was first 
published, prevented mev from hav- 
ing free access to the company of fe- 
males. Women of virtue could en- 
joy the society of no other men, 
than their near relatives. ‘ Where- 
fore,” says Mc Knight, * it is evi- 
dent that such of the female sex as 
needed other instruction besides what 
was given in public assemblies, must 
have received it in private from some 
of their sex who were appointed to 
teach them.” 

For the same reason, the poor and 
afflicted females must have been at- 
tended to by the church, throught hea- 
gency of such persons of theiz own sex, 
as were appointed for this purpose. 
The persecuted state of the church at 
that time, rendered the services of the 
deaconesses needful. Collections were 
made for the relief of the distressed. 
Without their agency the wants of 
pious females in distress, could not 
well be known ; nor properly reliey- 
ed. 

2. The difficulties attending the 
interpretation of the passage in ques- 
tion, on any other supposition than 
that it refers to deaconesses, affords 
presumptive evidence that such an 
order existed. 

3. There is much reason to believe 
that Phoebe was a deaceness of the 
church at Cenchrea, and that Paul 
recommended her in her official char- 
acter tothe church in Rome. See 
Rom. xvi. 1. “I commend unto you 
Phoebe our sister, which is a servant 
of the church which is at Cenchrea.” 
Why should the Apostle have called 
her a ‘ servant of the church,’ if she 
were only an ordinary member ? The 
Greek word is diaxovov, which Dod- 
dridge renders * deaconess,’ or stated 
servant. With him Mc Knight agrees. 
W hat is said of her in the second verse 
favours the supposition that she was 
a deaconess of high character, and 
that she went to Rome on official 
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business : ‘* That ye receive her in 
the Lord as becometh saints, and that 
ye assist her in whatsoever business 
she hath need of you; for she hath 
been a succourer of many and of my- 
self also.” Mc Knight remarks, that 
Origen and Chrysostom understood 
the Apostle as speaking of a female 
deacon in this passage. 

4. There is some reason to believe 
that this order of deaconesses is re- 
ferred to, in I. Tim. iii. 11. “ Evenso 
must their wives be grave, not slan- 
derers ;_ sober, faithful in all things.” 
There does not appear to be suffi- 
cient reasons for making it a qualifi- 
cation of deacons that their wives 
possess the character here required ; 
especially when we consider that this 
qualification is not required ofa Bish- 
op. 

The word which in our translation 
is rendered wives has in the original 
a more general and extensive signifi- 
cation. And the word their, which 
immediately precedes it, implying a 
conjugal relation of the deacons men- 
tioned in the 8th verse, to the women 
in the 11th, is supplied by the trans- 
lators. The more literal transla- 
tion is, “ Even so must the women,” 
&e. 

Is there not then some reason for 
the supposition that Paul when de- 
scribing the qualifications of church 
officers referred inthis passage not 
to the wives of deacons; but to the 
women who were set apart by the 
church to a distinct office ? 

5. ‘There is still more reason to 
believe that there is a reference to 
this order of deaconesses in the Epist. 
to Tit. chap. il. verse 3. “ The aged 
women likewise, that they be in be- 
haviour as becometh holiness, not 
talse accusers, not given to much 
wine, teachers of good things. Also 
verses 4th and Sth, “ That they may 
teach the young women to be sober, 
to love their husbands, to love their 
children ; to be discreet, chaste, keep- 
ers athome, good, obedient to their 
own husbands, that the word of God 
be not blasphemed.” The character 
here required of the aged women, and 
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the duties so particularly required of 
them as ‘ teachers’ of the young wo. 
men, very naturally lead to the conely. 
sion that the whole passage has a spe. 
cial reference to this consecrated order 
of women. 

6. Evidence of the existence of this 
ancient order of female officers in the 
christian church is derived from other 
sources. ‘The Apostolical Constitu- 
tions mention the ordination of a dea- 
coness andthe form of prayer used on 
the occasion. Vide buck’s Theol. 
Dict. under the word Deaconess, 
Mc Knight has quoted the passage 
from the original which he translates 
thus: “ Ordain alsoa deaconess who 
is faithful and holy for the ministries 
towards the women.” 

Ignatius in one of his epistles writes 
thus: “TI salute rag sv xeiga diaxovss, 
the deaconesses in Christ.” 

Pliny also mentions them, in his 
famous letter to Trajan. He inform- 
ed the Emperor that in order to gain 
certain information concerning the 
christians, he had put to the torture 
two maid servants, who were call- 
ed among the christians Ministre. 
‘‘ Duabus ancillis quae Ministrae 
dicebantur.”—T wo maid_ servants 
who were called deaconesses. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYER. 
To the Editor of the Christ:an Spectator. 
SIR, 

Tue following letter was written 
by a plain farmer and a member of 
the church of which I am the pastor. 
The writer is accustomed to send me 
short epistles of this nature. [I ia- 
close you the present one, because 
the fact related in it is of an interest- 
ing nature, and because the statement 
may be depended upon as true. 

Yours, | CLERICUS. 


March, 1820. 
Rey. Pasror, 


Several years ago, a female mem- 
ber of our church said to me some 
what abruptly, “ My brother is be- 
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coming a drunkard ;—he is frequent- 
ly intoxicated ; he has been tenderly 
admonished, but without effect; the 
habit is growing upon him. Will 
you pray for him ?—my mother and 
my sister and I have agreed to pray 
for him especially,—will you join 
with us P”’ 

The simplicity and fervency of the 
statemeut and request left no doubt of 
her sincerity ; and my former knowl- 
edge of her brother corroborated the 
representation. The young man al- 
luded to was ‘the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.’ How 
far the proposition was carried into 
eflect will be known in the great day. 
After a time however, I enquired of 
the lady if her prayers had been an- 
swered. She said ‘ yes.? [also en- 
quired several times in the neighbor- 
hood of the young man, and uniformly 
found testimony to his reformation. 

Lukewarmness will say admoni- 
tions took effect,—his reason got the 
better of his weakness ;—but faith 
says, * I cried unto the Lord and he 
heard my voice.” Instances of this 
sort seldom find their way far a- 
broad; but would to God that this 
kind of christian communion was 
practiced and enjoyed more,—that 
more souls might be saved, and God 
more honoured. 

I do not infer from the foregoing, 
that every selfish or proud desire will 
be answered; but that the humble 
fervent prayer will be heard. “ If 
‘wo of you shall agree on earth as 
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touching any thing which ye shall 

ask, it shall be done for them of my 

Father who is in heaven.” 
Yours, 


J. G. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


I beg leave through your Magazine 
to propose the following questions, 
hoping that some of your correspon- 
dents will furnish an illustration of 
the subject, and oblige at least one 
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First ; What is it to delight in the 
law of God after the inward man ?? 

Secondly ; How is the existence of 
such a delight compatible with ¢ a- 
nother law in our members warring 
against the law of our minds and 
bringing us into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in our members ?? 

These questions appear to the 
writer to be highly important on 
account of their relation to the eve- 
ry-day experience of the christian. 
The idea which some have advanced, 
that they relate to the exercises of the 
impenitent sinner under awakening, 
Iam not able to reconcile with the 
fact, that the subject of them 
“ delights in the law of God after the 
inward man ;” the same apostle hav- 
ing elsewhere informed us that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity against God, 
not subject to his law, neither indeed 
can be.” 








sihiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


An Fetract from the Journal of an 


‘American Gentleman, while at Na- 
ples. 


_ On the night of the 24th of Decem- 
der 1820, the wind being ahead and 
blowing heavily, we endeavoured to 
enter the bay of Naples through the 
Narrow passage between the isle of 


Procida and Cape Miseno. For a 
long time our vessel made but little 
headway and all our efforts seemed to 
be in vain. As the weather was 


quite unsettled, the master of the ves- 
sel was unwilling to relinquish the un- 
dertaking and spend a dark and per- 
haps a tempestuous night without 
the bay and among many islands. 
The wind increased so fast’ that we 
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were obliged to reef sail in the 
narrowest part of the pass. There 
being no moon, and the captain being 
unacquainted with the coast, he did 
not dare stretch in, very far on either 
side. Each time as we drew near to 
Procida, we saw a light that was visi- 
ble at no other time: this we con- 
cluded must have been a signal given 
by the kindness of the inhabitants 
when we were as near the shore, as 
was consistent with our safety. After 
beating in this way for several hours, 
we at last succeeded in getting into 
the bay. 

We then endeavoured to make the 
best of our way up to tlie city, but the 
wind, now accompanied by torrents 
of rain, increased so rapidly that 
we found it almost impossible to 
carry sail; the crew too, drenched 
with rain and already exhausted by 
their labours in the forepart of the 
night, seemed scarcely able to craw! 
about. Thus situated, Capt. 
determined to make the best of his 
way out of the bay again, dark as it 
was, inorder to get sufficient sea-room 


Du- 


to lie to and ride out the gale. 
ring the night the wind blew tempes- 
tuously, and soon raised one of those 
high broken seas which are peculiar 
to the Mediterranean. 

This was to me a dreary and anx- 


lous season. ‘The roaring of the 
wind, the rattling of the cordage, the 
hoarse sound of the captain’s trum- 
pet, the mournful heave o’heave of the 
sailors, the dashing of the waves, the 
pitching of the vessel and the creak- 
ing of the joints, together with the 
tumbling of the trunks and furniture 
of the cabin, constituted the promi- 
nent features of the scene. I have 
seldom had so deep a conviction of 
my entire dependance upon the Be- 
ing, whose * way isin the whirlwind 
and the storm.” I tried to impress 
upon my mind the reflection that 
God is every where present, and if we 
really seek his favour, is every where 
our Friend ; and 1 endeavoured to 
draw consolation from the promise, 
** Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver.” During this 


The Bay of Naples. 


[ Apri L, 


melancholy season I read with th, 
deepest interest a part of the cy), 
Psalm: “ They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in grea, 
waters 5 these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep, 
For he commandeth, and raiseth t),. 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They mount up to 
the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths ; their soul is melted because 
of trouble. They reel to and fro, 
and stagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wit’s end. Then they 
cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their dis. 
tresses. He maketh the storm a 
calm,so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then are they glad because 
they be quiet ; so he bringeth them 
unto their desired haven. Qh, that 
men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men !” 

About 4 A. M. the wind so far 
modeiated that our captain ventured 
to make sail and to head the vessel 
in the direction, in which he suppos- 
ed the city of Naples probably lay ; 
there was however a very heavy sea 
running. About seven o’clock, though 
the weather was thick and misty, 
we espied on our starboard side an 
island, which we were soon satisfied 
was Capri—well pleased to discov- 
er where we were and to find ourselves 
so near our port of destination. 

We arrived early in the afternoon. 
As we approached the city we heard 
incessant discharges of cannon, (il 
being Christmas day,) and when 
drawing near the mole we experienc: 
ed a very heavy thunder storm. ‘The 
lightning was peculiarly vivid and 
sharp 3; and the thunder the heaviest 
I had ever heard, and different trom 
what Ihad been accustomed to. The 
peals resembled the discharge ol a 
series of heavy artillery in quick suc: 
cession : its regularly successive 
character was probably owing to the 
amphitheatre of high hills around the 
harbour—the sound being quickly re- 
verberated from one to another. _ Its 
violence, is a common characterist'¢ 





1$22-] 
in times of an eruption of Vesuvius, 
and insome way occasioned by it. Du- 
ring the storm one of the French ves- 
sels that had been lying off in the 
bay,* at the man-of-war anchorage, 
was hurried into the mole by several 
hundreds of men in boats, rowing 
with all their might, and hallooing 
tremendously and without cessation : 
She had, we found, just been struck 
with lightning, and was so much in- 
ured that it was thought almost im- 
possible to get her into port before she 
would sink; they however succeeded, 
and in less than fifteen minutes, she 
was entirely dismantled. 

These circumstances, combined 
with the first near? view of a burn- 
ing volcano, and our own situation 
directly from sea,—just escaped from 
a tempest, and endeavouring to enter 
a strange port at such time—formed 
a most sublime and terrific scene. 

Feb. 1st, 1821.—Since our arrival 
here about a month ago, we have ex- 
amined the Bay of Naples in almost 
every point of view, having passed 
through it three times. Although 
prepared to anticipate very much, 
aid of course on this account liable 
to be greatly disappointed, I am still 
constrained to say that it surpassed 
my expectations, high as they were: 
itis truly, all things considered, far 
the most interesting spot I ever be- 
held. ‘To say nothing of the amphi- 
theatre of hills which encompasses 
itand gradually descends with en- 
chanting declivity to the water’s edge, 
Vesuvius alone, with its two sisterconi- 
calsummits, from one of which a pil- 
lar of dense smoke constantly arises— 
how shooting perpendicularly to the 
heavens—and now winding away be- 
lore the wind, and forming a broad 
horizontal track inthe air as far as 
the eve can reach ;—this mountain 
‘lone, in conjunction with the reflec- 
lions which its history and present 


* There were then fifteen or sixteen 
French and English armed vessels lying in 
the bay. it was at the time of the Nea- 
politan troubles. 

' We had before, while yet at sea, be- 
veld it at the distance of sixty miles. 
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appearance almost necessarily sug- 
gest, not only impresses the mind 
with the beauty, but overwhelms it 
with the grandeur and sublimity of 
the scene, accompanied with emotions 
of reverence and awe towards its great 
Author. 

The portion of the bay adjacent to 
the sea is gemmed with islets of va- 
ried and fantastic forms, thickly 
populated, in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, covered with ruins and other 
reliques of ancient greatness ; at the 
head of the bay, in the form of a cres- 
cent,lies the city itself with its 460,000 
inhabitants—the whole overlooked by 
the fortress of St. Elmo, and thence 
gently sloping in such a manner, as 
to furnish to the eye of the spectator, 
from one part of the bay, a view that 
comprehends nearly all iis edifices, 
both private and public—its castles, 
palaces, churches and convents—its 
Streets, gardens and villas—its lofty 
tower, and its capacious mole, crowd- 
ed with vessels from “* every nation, 
kindred, tongue, and people.” The 
whole is enlivened by the thousand 
boats of every size, that are constant- 
ly flitting in all directions over this 
beautiful sheet of water, and also by 
the multitudes of people that are ever 
rolling along the streets adjacent to 
its edge. In front of the city, each 
side of the bay is bordered with vil- 
lages and villas—with orchards, vine- 
yards and gardens ; the uniform white- 
ness of the buildings being every 
where relieved by the rich green of 
the most luxuriant vegetation. The 
whole of the coast is also variegated 
by promontories and inlets—by bluffs, 
dells, fissures and caverns of every 
size and form. 

Such is this celebrated bay when 
seen during the day in pleasant weath- 
er, but the beauty of the scene is 
ereatly enhanced, when viewed ina 
clear moon-light night, as our lit- 
tle company often did while lying 
in the bay. ‘The expanse of water 


is converted into burnished silver— 
the appearance of each object is sof- 
tened by the mild rays of the * queen 
of night’—theear is greeted by melo- 
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dious strains of music from the adja- 
cent parts of the city—while the eye 
beholds far above, the lurid head of 
Vesuvius sending forth its thick smoke 
and its burning lava, and now,* con- 
stantly rolling this fused substance 
down its side, like melted fire.-—In 
short, you have then before you every 
object that can interest: it would 
seem as if the hand of enchantment 
had here wrought its fairest work; and 
the imagination can suggest nothing 
that could add to the interest of the 
scene. 

It has been observed that the size 
of the bay (its diameter being every 
where more than fifteen miles) and 
the consequent indistinctness of the 
most remote objects when viewed from 
a central point, is a defect in the 
scene; but to me this very fact seems 
to be favourable to its beauty: the 
indistinctness of distance tends great- 
ly to soften the scene and increase 
its mellowness, and is thus always 
highly advantageous to landscape 
views, until the distance becomes so 


great that the outlines of the objects . 


are lost, or to any considerable de- 
gree impaired,—which is not the case 
with the view of the Bay of Naples, 
on account of the lucid transparency 
of the atmosphere. 

When traversing this bay, a thou- 
sand recollections crowd upon the 
mind. On yonder island? was the 
abode of the accomplished Augustus 5 
there too the infamous Tiberius acted 
out his debauchery.—On one side of 
me, is that ever-burning tremendous 
mount, that has at different times bu- 
ried thousands of my fellow creatures 
and overwhelmed whole towns, with 
their theatres, temples and palaces. 
Now, over them smile flourishing vil- 
lages, and their inhabitants never 
once dream of danger, though one of 
themy has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed nine times by different erup- 
tions. ‘lhe luxuriant and fertile spots, 
on some parts of the mountain, that 
now meet the eye, were one day, in- 


« There being an eruption at the time. 
t Capri. 
i Torre del Greco 


[Apru, 


credible as it may seem, nought by 
burning lava.—On the other side of 
me, near the edge of the bay, ang 
just at the water’s surface, are th 
summits of buildings sunk by coy. 
convulsions of the earth.—Near this 
rest the ashes of the Mantuay 
bard.—Further still, are the ruins oj 
the city* that was once the principal 
mart of the Mediterranean, where 
the great Apostle of the gentiles land. 
ed near nineteen centuries ago on his 
way to Rome, there to answer to the 
charges, on which he had been jm. 
prisoned ; and not far distant, are the 
remains of one of the villas of the im. 
mortal Tully. 

Such are some of the particulars 
which go far to justify the prover) 
so often repeated by Neapolitans, 
when descanting upon the unrivalled 
beauty of their city : “ Vadi Napoli, 
e po mori”——‘ See Naples, and ther 
die.’ J. C. 


For the Christian Spectator 
The Life of Arius. 


Arius, the celebrated author of the 
Arian heresy, was born in Lybia, 
near Egypt. He was a person of 
very uncommon address, of respecta- 
ble acquirements, and was thought iv 
early life to possess promising tal- 
ents. He became connected with 
the church of Alexandria, during the 
administration of Peter, a Bishop whe 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution 
under Dioclesian. He began howev- 
er tv manifest in these troublesome 
times, that his winning manners and 
imposing exterior were associated 
with a restless, aspiring disposition. 
He espoused the cause of the Mele- 
tians, in opposition to his Bishop, and 
was separated from the church; and 
though he afterwards humbled hin 
self and was restored, yet his refor- 
mation and friendship were of shor! 
continuance. He could not brook 
the strictness of Peter’s discipline; 
took it upon him to censure and col- 
demn the transactions of his super! 
ors; and after several fruitless 4! 


* Puzzuoli 











1822.] 
tempts to reclaim and humble him, 
he was again separated from the com- 
munion of the faithful. In this state, 
the excellent Peter left him, when 
called to seal his testimony with his 
blood. 

Achillas succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria; and to him the insinu- 
ating and artful Arius presented his 
concessions. ‘They were accepted ; 
he was restored to favor; and was 
even advanced to the, office of Pres- 
byter. This office he held through 
the life of Achillas, and through some 
part of the administration of Alexan- 
der, who succeeded him. 

During this period, however, it ap- 
nears he was not quiet. He was dis- 
tinguished for his bold and unwar- 
rantable speculations. His adven- 
turous spirit could not submit to fol- 
low “the footsteps of the flock”— 
the plain path of his predecessors; he 
was bent on discovering a new track 
for himself. His peculiar sentiments 
were knowa, a considerable time be- 
fore they became the subject of pub- 
lic animadversion. Alexander was 
slow to contend with him. He pre- 
ferred to exhaust all milder methods, 
before he publicly engaged an enemy 
so dangerous. 

At length the matter could be no 
longer concealed. Arius asserted 
openly, that “ there was a time when 
the Son of God was not; that he had 
a beginning of existence ; that he was 
a creature; and was peccable and 
mutable as creatures are.”* He 
preached these sentiments in his own 
church, and diffused them ty all pos- 
sible methods, and in all companies. 
His own historian? informs us, that 
he even descended to the composition 
of ** songs for sailors and travellers,” 
in order to propagate his opinions 
among the lower orders. Nor were 
his exertions without eflect. He soon 


*Sozomen Lib. i. Cap. 15. That this is 
Hotan uniair representation of the senti- 
ments of Arius, is evident from one of his 
own letters, preserved by Theodoret, the 
only lragment of his writings which re- 
Mains, See Theod, Lib. i. Cap. 5. 

t Philostorgius, 
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found numbers, both of the clergy and 
laity, who were ready to support 
him. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
success of Arius, without giving him 


much credit either for the strength of 


his arguments, or the goodness of his 
cause. He was formed by nature to 
impose upon his fellow creatures. His 
personal appearance is represented 
as venerable; his manner of life 
grave; his dress almost monastic 3 his 
conversation agreeable ; his eloquence 
captivating. A small acquaintance 
with mankind may satisfy us, that 
such properties and powers could not 
be long and diligently exerted for the 
diffusion of principles that were in 
any degree plausible, without an ef- 
fect. 

The effects of Arius’ exertions 
were at length too great, to be longer 
disregarded by his Bishop. He saw 
that something must be done, to check 
and eradicate the widely spreading 
evil. As all lenient and argumenta- 
tive methods had been tried in vain, 
Alexander thought proper to convene 
a synod of Bishops, to examine into 
the subject, and to determine respec- 
ting it. ‘They met at Alexandria; 
condemned the doctrines of Arius; 
and expelled him, together with sev- 
eral of his adherents, from the 
Church. 

But Arius, though defeated, was 
uot disheartened. The measures 
which had been taken seemed rather 
to rouse him up to greater efforts. He 
entered into alliance with several 
Bishops, and particularly with the 
celebrated Eusebius of Nicomedia.* 
Alexander too did every thing in his 
power to counteract and suppress 
him. He convened another synod, 
consisting of nearly an hundred Bish- 
ops, by whom the heresiarch was 
again condemned. 

The disturbance had now increased 
to such a degree, that Coustantine 
himself undertook to quell it. He 
addressed a letter to both parties 5 in 


f Not Eusebius Pamphilus, the Histori- 
an. 
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which, without directly censuring ei- 
ther, he expressed his earnest desire 
for their agreement. This he seni to 
them by Hosius, Bishop of Corduba ; 
a man venerable for his age and 
weight of character, and greatly dis- 
tinguished for the faith and fortitude 
he had exhibited, during the late per- 
secutions. But neither the authority 
of the Emperor, nor the exertions of 
the venerable Bishop, could avail any 
thing. ‘The breach was wide; the 
subjects in dispute were admitted on 
all hands to be important; parties 
were formed and feelings enlisted, for 
along and dreadful war. 
Disappointed in his first attempt, 
Constantine next took the resolution 
of summoning ageneral Council ; that 
through the influence of so great a 
body, be might suppress all divisions, 
and reduce the Christian world to an 
uniformity of faith. In obedience to 
their Emperor, and at his expense, 
the Bishops from all parts collected, 
A. D. 325, and met at Nice, in Bi- 
thynia. The whole number of Bish- 
ops was 318 3 but of Bishops and 
Presbyters not less than 600. The 
Emperor himself presided in the 
Council, and without attempting to 
impair the freedom of debate, exerted 
all his influence to promote harmo- 


drawn up chiefly by the venerah}, 
Hosius, and in which the Son was de. 
clared to be (owoxsiog) of one sy), 
stance with the Father. 

Of the whole Council, there were 
not more than about twenty who 
were not cordial in this confession of 
faith ; and of this number, all, with 
the exception of two, at length sub. 
scribed to it. Here then, at a re. 
move of but little more than two cep- 
turies from the:apostles, we have the 
testimony of the whole christian 
world, to what is now termed, in the 
strictest sense, the divinity of Christ. 
We have the testimony of several 
hundreds of Bishops and Presbyters, 
many of whom “ bore in their bodies 
the marks ofthe Lord Jesus””—many 
of whom had been branded with hot 
irons, or had lost their eyes or limbs, 
inthe recent, terrible persecutions. 

The creed here published received 
the sanction of Constantine, and thus 
became the established religion of the 
empire. Arius was deposed from 
office, expelled from the church, and 
forbidden under heavy penalties to 
enter Alexandria. His books were 
burned by order of the Emperor, and 
it was made a capital offence for any 
one to retain or to read them. 

It might have been supposed, thiat 


the ruin of Arius and his cause was 
now complete ; but the event issued 
far otherwise. The character of the 
heresiarch was not yet fully develop- 
ed, nor was his measure full. His 
courtly intriguing friends, whose plt- 
ant consciences would suffer them to 


ny. and peace. 

When the sentiments of Arius 
came to be discussed, the Bishops 
found it next to impossible to contend 
with him. If they proved that Christ 
was God ; he would admit it—but in 
the same sense that holy men and 
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angels are termed gods. If they prov- 
ed that Christ was truly God ; he 
would admit it, and that he was made 
soby God. If they proved that he 
was the power, wisdom, and image 
of God ; he would admit tt, as weal- 
so are said to be in the image of God. 
His opponents were at length satis- 
fied, that they must depart without 
accomplishing any thing, and leave 
matters worse than they found them ; 


subscribe to any thing when it was for 
their interest, were still retained 10 
the imperial palace and family ; aud 
by their means, Constantine was i0- 
duced, after a five year’s banish- 
ment, to re-admit Arius to his pres 
ence. This was all the heretic desit- 
ed. He had no difficulty in satisly- 
ing the credulous Emperor, who's 
represented asa child in religious dis- 
cernment, that his opinions had bees 
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misrepresented and he abused, and 
that he was really an asserter of the 
Nicene faith. Constantine was % 
far persuaded, that he sent him back 


or they must reduce their sense of 
scripture expressions iato the form of 
a creed. This necessity gave origin 
to the Nicene creed, which was 
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1y Alexandria, and even wrote in his 
-,vor to the churches. 

But though Arius returned to his 
native city, fortified with letters from 
‘he Emperor and from others of his 
‘jends, he returned to no purpose. 
\thanasius, who now filled the Al- 
exandrian see, was a man not to be 
wyifled with. He knew the character 
aud duplicity of his visitant ; saw 
‘hrough his designs and artifices ; and 
absolutely refused to admit him to 
she church. Nor was his resolution 
shaken by the subsequent commands 
and even threats of the Emperor. 
He persisted in his refusal ; and after 
many struggles against absolute pow- 
er, and disguised heresy and vil- 
lainy, was himself banished from his 
people and country. 

Being thus rid of his dauntless and 
inflexible Bishop, Arius remained at 
Alexandria in a kind of triumph. But 
it svon became so apparent that he 
was acting a double part—that while 
pretending to support the Nicene 
faith, he was plotting to overthrow it, 
and labouring to disseminate his old 
opinions ; that the Emperor ordered 
him torepair to Constantinople, there 
togive an account of his conduct. 
He came accordingly, prepared for 
uew impositions. When called into 
the Imperial palace, and asked wheth- 
er he agreed to the Nicene faith ; he 
without hesitation answered in the af- 
tirmative. He readily subscribed to 
the creed ; and when, to remove all 
doubt, the Emperor required him to 
swear that he believed as he had writ- 
ten, he solemnly swore that hedid /— 
Itis evidence of the power of con- 
science, that even Arius could not gO 
through all this, without equivoca- 
ting 5 and the faithful Socrates has re- 
corded the manner of his equivoca- 
tion.* At the time of his oath, he 
had concealed, under one of his arms, 
‘paper, on which he had just writ- 
en his real sentiments; and the oath 
vas, according to his intention of it, 
that he believed as he had here writ- 
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The Emperor now could no longer 
™ Lib. i. Cap. 38. 
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doubt. He appointed a day, on ant 
which the Bishop of Constantinople ae) 
was ordered, under heavy penalties, 24° st 
to admit Arius to communion in that Re 
church. But the excellent Bishop, Al- ea 
exander (whose name deserves to be eee 
recorded ) was not wanting to himself, J 
or his charge, on this trying occasion. a a 
He renounced all dependence on hu- Sek 
man wisdom ; determined not to dis- Pe jaa MA. 
pute ; but gave himself to incessant ee hi 
prayer. He shut himself up alone in Ce 
the great church of Iréne ; prostrated | 
himself under the holy table ; and Por: ae: 
prayed, that if Arius’ opinions were ng 2 
true, he might himself not live to see a, 
the day the Emperor had appointed ; ice ae 
but if his own sentiments were true, rag a 
Arius might suffer condign punishment Hee hy 
for his impiety.—At length the day of wie 8 
trial came. The Arians paraded meq | 
through the city in triumph, with Bids a | 
their champion in the midst, and ae es 
drew the attention of all the citizens. We 
But the hour of retribution was has- ee ae 
tening on. When they came near to Phe € 
Constantine’s forum, a sudden terror, 24 
witha disorder of the bowels, siezed eh | 
upon Arius. He was obliged to has- 4, 
ten to an out-house that was shewn ae 
him; where, with a vast effusion of mie. 8 
blood, his very bowels gushed out— a ae 
he fainted—and expired ! a4 
Thus died Arius—the most deceit- ai 
ful and hypocritical of men, and the ae | 
celebrated leader and father of all the 6 BS: 
Arians. © P. ox Toa, 
a’ tS 
{Communicated for the Christian Specta- ay | 
tor. | «g 
A HYMN. ie 
1. Trembling before thine awful throne, ef 4 
O Lord ! in dust my sins I own: ra Sag 
Justice and Mercy for my life ng 
Contend '—O! smile and heal the strife. re 
2. The Saviour smiles! upon my soul rs . 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll— Pes. ee 
His voice proclaims my pardon found— Pa 
Seraphic transport wings the sound. a! & 
3. Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 3 ; 


The new-born peace of sin forgiven ! ae 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, i 
Ye Angels! never dimm’d your sight 
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4. Ye saw of old, on chaos rise 

The beau‘eous pillars of the skies : 

Ye know where Morn, exulting, springs, 
And Evening folds her drooping wings. 


5. Bright heralds of th’ Eternal Will, 
Abroad his errands ye fulfil ; 

Or, thron’d in floods of beamy day, 
Symphonious, in his presence play. 
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6. Loud is the song—the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain— 

And dying echoes, floating far, 

Draw music from each chiming star, 


7. But I amid your quires shall shine, 
And all your knowledge will be mine - 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear. 

A. | Fe H. 
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A Hebrew Grammar, with a copious 
Syntax and Praxis. By Mosgs 
Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Litera- 
ture, in Theol. Sem. Andover. 
1821—Andover: Flagg & Gould 
Printers—pp. 386. 


Dissertations on the importance and 
best method of studying the origi- 
nal languages of the Bible, by 
Jahn and others, translated from 
the originals, and accompanied 
with notes by M. Sruarr, &c. 


ing, procure even the books which 
were necessary for their object. The 
demand for books of this class, was 
so small and irregular, that hardly a 
bookseller in the United States 
thought it ap object to keep a full sup. 
ply. But the student, who was so 
fortunate as to find a Hebrew Bible, 
Grammar and Lexicon, had removed 
but one, and that, by no means, the 
most formidable obstacle in his pro- 
posed course of study. Solitude has 


an inauspicious and almost fatal in- 
fluence on the prosecution of a diff- 
cult undertaking ; especially where 
the advantages which are to crown 
successful efforts, are but indistinctly 
seen, and inadequately appreciated. 
Whoever enters on the forbidding 
path of Oriental learning, has need, 
especially at the outset, of constant 
aid and encouragement. ‘The assist- 
ance of an instructor, who is familia! 
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Elements of Interpretation, transla- 
ted from the Latin of J. A. Ernes- 
tz, and accompanied by notes ; 
with an appendix containing ex- 
tracts from Morus, Beck and Keil. 
By M. Sruarr, &c. Andover : 
1822, pp. 124. 
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THe two first of the three publica- 
tions by Professor Stuart, which we 
have placed at the head of this article, 
have been for some time before the 
public; and want of opportunity and 
not of inclination, prevented us from 
giving them that early attention which 
their merits might seem to require. 

It was to be expected, that the es- 
tablishment of Theological schools in 
our country, by affording students 
more ample means of instruction, 
would infuse new life and vigour into 
every department of sacred literature. 
The time is now within the recollec- 
tion of many, when few of those who 
hada wish to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language, could, 
witheut much search and pains-tak- 


with the whole region which the stu- 
dent proposes to explore,—who cat 
direct him in his way, preserve him 
from wandering, cheer him in bis 
progress, and who, by keeping con- 
stantly in view the rewards of perse- 
vering efforts, is able to inspire his 
pupil with a portion of that enthust- 
asm which he himself feels in a favor- 
ite pursuit, is of high importance !" 
the acquisition of any art or scieuce; 
but in none higher, than in the de- 
partment of Hebrew literature. _ 
Of this advantage, our theological 
students were for a long time 10? 
great measure destitute. Whoever; 
in preparing himself for the sacred 
profession, chanced to deviate from 
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ihe broad way into the by-path of 
Hebrew, had to depend for success 
chiefly on his own exertions, and was 
seldom warmed by any ardor which 
he himself had not kindled. Nor was 
this the worst of his case. The guide 
of his theological course, perhaps, 
knew little of the original language 
of the Old Testament, and was not 
backward in intimating his opinion,— 
that however valuable a knowledge 
of Hebrew might have been in form- 
er ages of the church, it was to be 
considered, at the present time, 
among the luxuries of literature, 
and of little practical importance ; 
while from every other quarter it 
was reiterated, that Hebrew was a 
plant which flourished only in the 
most barren soil, and that it was cul- 
tivated by none but a few drudges, 
who by astrange perversion of nat- 
ural feeling, had contracted a kind of 
passion for wearisomeness itself, who 
were content to toil for toil’s sake, 
and to take their labor for their pains. 
A student in these untoward circum- 
stances, who in the face of precept 
and example, the sneers of the igno- 
rant, and, above all, his own doubts 
and misgivings, could persevere in so 
rugged a pursuit, undoubtedly gave 
full proof of no ordinary courage. It 
is a matter, then, of no surprise, that 
Hebrew learning was but little cul- 
tivated among the candidates for the 
sacred office. 

We would not, however, be under- 
stood to assert, that there was no 
regular instruction in Hebrew to be 
obtained in our country, till the found- 
ing of the theological seminaries. 
This would be to assert what is un- 
true in fact, and would be doing great 
injustice to those, who, in successive 
generations, faithfully laboured in 
this department of sacred literature. 
The Hebrew Grammars by Monis 
and Sewall of the University of Cam- 
bridge, would afford evidence, if other 
proof were wanting, that the Hebrew 
language was, at an early period, 
successtully cultivated in that ancient 
institution. And perhaps we may 
he allowed here to add, that, in Yale 
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College, there have not been wanting 
from its origin, those who have cher- 
ished a love for the language of Moses 
and the prophets ;—and though the 
flame has sometimes burnt feebly, yet 
it has been constantly nourished, and 
even in the most unpropitious seasons, 
kept from absolute extinction. In 
other parts of the country Jikewise, 
very laudable exertions have been oc- 
casionally made to promote the 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
The great difficulty was, that Hebrew 
luistruction in our seminaries, was af- 
forded at atime, when the student 
was unprepared duly to appreciate 
its value. The language he neglect- 
ed, till some progress in his profes- 
sional studies, gave him a glimpse of 
its importance: but he was now with 
a private clergyman, who had gone 
the same way before him, and who, 
after various resolves and some fruit- 
less attempts to take a different course, 
had settled down quietly in the opin- 
ion,—-which is no doubt correct,—that 
a minister may be very useful with- 
out troubling his head with Hebrew. 


We seem now to be in a fair way/ 


to have all these evils remedied. He- 
brew books are easily procured; and 
the student is furnished with instruc- 
tion inthe sacred language, when he 
is just entering on his professional stu- 
dies, and at a period, when his ardour 
is, perhaps, the greatest. We are not 
without hopes, that the successful cul- 
tivation of the Hebrew language, in 
the theological institutions, will re- 
act upon the colleges, and that soon 
there will be none, who are originally 
intended for the desk, who will not 
familiarize themselves, at least with 
the elements of Hebrew, before tak- 
ing their bachelor’s degree. We 
would even hope that others, who are 
not designed for the ministry, will oc- 


casionally fall in with the current,. 


and acquire some knowledge ofa lan- 


guage, which more than almost any 


other, leads the student directly to the 


primitive form of human speech, and. 


illustrates some of the most important 
parts of philological learning. 
We recollect to have seen, a few 
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years ago, another Hebrew Grammar 
by Professor Stuart, which was print- 
ed for the use of the theological class- 
es at Andover. ‘The Grammar from 
the same hand, which we are now to 
notice, is not a new edition of the 
former, but an entirely new work, 
compiled on a very different plan, 
and from much more ample materials. 
The author professes to have made 
the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, 
professor of theology at Halle, in 
Germany, the basis of his work, 
without, however, appearing in the 
character of a mere translator of 
Gesenius. He has consulted the 
German grammarian for information 
and adopted his general method, va- 
rying from him in some few particu- 
lars of arrangement, and furnishing 
fuller paradigms of nouns and verbs, 
as well as a much more complete and 
satisfactory account of the Hebrew 
accents. There are other variations 
and improvements, all of which will 
be found more or less useful both to 
instructors and learners. 

If we were to find any fault with 
this grammar, the first thing we should 
notice would be, that from its fulness 
and great minuteness of detail, it is 
rather too unwieldy for the junior 
student, who is often lost and perplex- 
ed by the very abundant means which 
are provided to make his way clear. 
This fault, however, if it may be call- 
ed such, is perhaps inseparable from 
what constitutes the peculiar excel- 
lence of the work,—that it leaves 
nothing unexplained. It may, indeed, 
be said, that it is the business of 
the instructor to point out to his pu- 

ils those parts of the grammar which 
should be the first objects of atten- 
tion, and to lead them, as they are 
prepared, from the more general and 
important principles, to the knowl- 
edge of exceptions and minute ex- 
planations. But there is a difficulty 
even here not easily surmounted. The 
work appears to the student, on first 
opening it, of alarming extent,—a 
wilderness, which he soon finds he 
must traverse again and again, who- 
ever may be his guide, before he can 
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become at all familiar with the bear. 
ings of its several parts; and the lit. 
tle time which an undergraduate jy 
any of our colleges, can devote to 
this study, is, in fact, from this cause, 
often lost, in obtaining a little prelim. 
inary knowledge, Which is forgotten 
about as soon as acquired. We think, 
therefore, that the author would es. 
sentially consult the interests of He. - 
brew learning, by facilitating the stu- 
dy ofthe language among our under- 
graduates, so far, at least, as is neces- 
sary to a knowledge of its elements 
and fundamental rules,—an object 
we have no doubt he has much at 
heart,—if he would publish an a- 
bridgement of his large work, such an 
one as he could easily make, compre- 
hending general principles, and suited 
particularly to the wants of the young- 
er student, who has hardly time to 
digest a more elaborate treatise. 
Those, however, who have, at the 
outset, time to spend on so largea 
work, or whose age and habits of stu- 
dy enable them to be, in a good de- 
gree, their own instructors, will find 
the Hebrew Grammar of Professor 
Stuart every thing they can desire in 
this department. There is no diffi- 
culty, with which they will be likely 
to meet, in acquiring the Hebrew 
language, which they will not find 
solved by the author, or such princi- 
ples laid down and fully illustrated, 
as will lead them very easily to make 
asolution for themselves. We hesi- 
tate not to say, that no Hebrew Gram- 
mar has before appeared in the Eng- 
lish language, which can be compar- 
ed to this in clearness of arrangement, 
and copiousness of explanation, and, 
indeed, in all the important particu- 
lars, which constitute the excellence 
of such a work 3; nor would much be 
hazarded in the assertion, that no He- 
brew Grammar upon the whole su- 
perior to it, has appeared in any lan- 
guage whatever. It is a work which 
must have its full share in putting an 
entirely new face upon the whole 
subject of Hebrew learning among 
the theologians of the United States. 
A wish is expressed in the preface 
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to this Grammar, that Mr. J. W. 
Gibbs, a gentleman who is well 
known in New-England as a success- 
(yt student of Oriental literature, 
-ould be induced to undertake a trans- 
jation and republication of the Manu- 
4| Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius. 
This Manual is an abridgement of a 
much larger work, published in a re- 
duced form by the author himself, 
for the use of schools and colleges, 
and is peculiarly adapted to the wants 
and wishes of learners. We are hap- 
py in being able to state, that Mr. 
Gibbs is now engaged in this under- 
taking. The completion of it must 
require time ; and the only concern 
we feel on this subject is, that the ne- 
nessary labor and care in the prepa- 
tion of so difficult a work, will pre- 
vent its appearance at so early a pe- 
riod, as the wishes of those who are 
now ardently engaged in Hebrew 
studies, and have not considered in 
detail the difficulties of preparing for 
the press a Hebrew Lexicon, might 
lead them to anticipate. We have 
no doubt that the work, whenever it 
appears, will fully answer the expec- 
tations of those who may afford it 
their patronage. So far as knowl- 
edge of the subject, patience of in- 
vestigation, care, caution, and minute 
accuracy, are requisite in a Hebrew 
Lexicographer,—we have the most 
entire confidence ia Mr. Gibbs. 
Whenever this Lexicon shall be pub- 
lisned, all barriers to an easy intro- 
duction to the Hebrew language and 
literature among us, will be broken 
down. Hebrew bibles are now im- 
ported at a moderate price ;—and 
whoever shall hereafter engage in 
theological studies, and, witk sucha 
Grammar and Lexicon within his 
reach, shall remain ignorant of the 
original language of the Old Testa- 
ment, should be able to assign some 
other reason for his neglect, than the 
want of the most ample aid which 
books can furnish. 

The second of the publications of 
Professor Stuart, which we have enu- 
merated at the head of this article, is 
a work designed to accompany the 
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Grammar.—It consists of a transla- 
tion of a dissertation by Jahn, a dis- 


tinguished German theologian of the 


Catholic church, on the importance 
of the Hebrew language to divines, 
and the easiest method of acquiring 
it ;—some valuable remarks by Mi- 
chaelis and Gesenius un the best man- 
ner of conducting Hebrew studies,— 
and a part of a dissertation by Wyt- 
tenbach on the study of Greek. To 
these extracts are added very copious 
notes by the translator, in which he 
has enforced particular remarks in the 
text of his several authors, and large- 
ly descanted on the importance and 
necessity of an acquaintance with the 
original languages of the bible, to 
those who would thoroughly under- 
stand and explain its contents. | 

As to-the best course to be pursu- 
ed in acquiring a new language,— 
we have, undoubtedly much to 
learn ;—or, at least, there is much 
room for improvement, in all our 
schools from the lowest to the highest, 
in the actual mode of conducting this 
department of instruction and study. 
Our countrymen boast, and not with- 
out reason, of their ingenuity ina- 
bridging labour. Many a short turn 
and cross-road in the processes of the 
more useful arts, and: in the practical 
concerns of life, have been discover- 
ed among us, which had escaped the 
observation of our European breth- 
ren,—who are generally more con- 
tent to travel on in the beaten path of 
custom and prescription. But the 
case is widely different in the busi- 
ness of education. Here, certainly 
insome important branches, so far 
from improving on European prece- 
dents, we fear, it must be confessed, 
we fall far behind them. Undoubt- 
edly, there are reasons, which will in 
part explain this anomaly in our sys- 
tem. ‘The nature of our institutions, 
obviously favours those acquisitions, 
which more immediately command 
popular attention and applause,—to 
the prejudice, perhaps, of those which 
are less brilliant, but in their ultimate 
effects on society, and as the case 
may be, on the individuals them- 
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selves who possess them, not less use- 
ful: and the high road to favour, 
competence and wealth, ever has 
been, and so long as mankind shall 
be influenced more by the prospect of 
immediate than distant good, ever 
will be, chiefiy travelled. But mak- 
ing all allowances on this ground, and 
on others which might easily be sta- 
ted,—if an inquiry should be made in- 
to the actual amount of knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and, it may be ad- 
ded, of Hebrew, which our students 
acquire, compared with the time 
which is employed on these languages, 
and under such inducements as in 
fact exist for diligence in study, we 
fear there would be found a most la- 
mentable deficit. 

What is chiefly recommended in 
this pamphlet as an improvement in 
the learning of languages, is the fre- 
quent repetition of lessons. Such 
repetition is certainly useful, and its 
advantages must be perceived by eve- 
ry scholar in this branch of educa- 
tion, at all attentive to the steps of 
his own progress, and to the opera- 
tions of his own mind. There are, 
however, other rules of study, not less 
useful, perhaps, and which are ne- 
cessary to give even to this its full ef- 
fect and value. But here is not the 
place to enter at large into the con- 
sideration of this subject. We there- 
fore dismiss the topic, with strongly 
recommending this pamphlet to the 
particular consideration of all those 
who have any concern in this depart- 
ment of learning, either as instructors 
or pupils. 

As to the other subject, which is so 
largely. discussed in this pamphlet,— 
the importance and necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of the original 
languages of the bible, to theolo- 
gians,—all must admit that such 
knowledge is useful ; the only differ- 
ence of opinion which can exist here, 
must respect its necessity in every 
case, and the degree, in which it is 
expedient that our theological stu- 
dents should generally pursue it, If 
any should think,—and we have 
heard such an opinion suggested, that 
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the translator, in his remarks, hag 
somewhat magnified his own peculia; 
department of theological study, they 
must still allow, when the shock pro. 
duced by the first reading is over; 
that he has told some wholesome 
truths, in language sufficiently plain 
and intelligible. Wethink it unne. 
cessary, at present, to enter on a for- 
mal consideration of these controvert. 
ed points. There is one view, how. 
ever, which this subject presents, up. 
on which a few observations may not 
be out of place. 

Professor Stuart very justly re. 
marks that “ a boy may read Virgil 
through without obtaining any thing 
more than a knowledge of his Latin 
words, which he might almost as well 
have learned by studying his Lexi- 
con.”” ‘The same is true of Hebrew. 
Many a student has spent a consid- 
erable portion of his life in learning 
to construe the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament,—which he has been 
able to do with tolerable readiness, 
aided by his Lexicon and the com- 
mon English version,—but in the 
end, he has been a much less able in- 
terpreter of the scriptures, than ma- 
ny others, whose knowledge of the 
original language never extended be- 
yond the alphabet. The reason is 
this. Every author has certain par- 
ticulars in his works, which are sub- 
stantially the same in any language, 
and certain others, which are so con- 
nected with his peculiar style and 
phraseology, or the peculiar charac- 
ter of the language in which he writes, 
that they can be but partially under- 
stood, and some of them not under- 
stood at all, except he is read in his 
own dialect. This perhaps may be 
better illustrated by an example. 
The Iliad of Homer, if we consider 
only the plan of the poem, the order 
of the events described, the general 
nature of these events, and the char- 
acter of the various personages intro- 
duced, will be found much the same 
in any language, into which this poem 
has ever been translated. A mere 
English scholar, who should read the 
Iliad in the translations of Pope and 
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Cowper, would not materially err in 
any of these respects. We may add 
that such a scholar would, to a cer- 
fain extent, form just notions of Ho- 
mer as a poet ;—but it is here, that a 
inowledge of Homer’s own language 
begins to be necessary. Whoever 
vould have a thorough acquaintance 
with the style and manner of the old 
yard, must read him in hisown Greek, 
and must have his ear attuned to the 
original verse. Such knowledge leads 
to afuller discovery of his peculiar 
simplicity and sublimity,—of the ni- 
cer shaaes in the characters of his he- 
roes, and of the spirit of the age in 
which he wrote, and whose manners 
he describes. A knowledge of the 
original Greek would be found indis- 
pensable in settling the exact mean- 
ing of particular words and phrases, 
and in tracing the connection of the 
different parts of the poem. Such 
knowledge would be likewise requir- 
edin every question respecting the 
genuineness of this poem, the mode 
of its original composition, and the 
interpolation of particular lines ; it 
would be also necessary, in forming a 
just estimate of the influence of Ho- 
mer, in succeeding ages, on the lan- 
guage and literature of his country. 

Now we have no doubt, individu- 
als might be found, who have read a 
part, perhaps the whole of the Iliad 
1 Greek, who yet know little or 
nothing of the structure of the poem, 
or of its distinctive characteristics, 
and who on any question, not merely 
verbal, concerning its merits, would 
be found much less qualified to form 
an opinion, than many who have read 
only the transiations above mention- 
ed, with such criticisms and illustra- 
tions as would be understood in what- 
ever language written. 

The just inference from this is, not 
thata knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage is of inconsiderable importance 
in understanding a Greek poet,—but 
that such knowledge may be so limit- 
ed, and pursued in connection with 
So few collateral studies, as to be al- 
most useless :—or rather, the student 
in the case supposed, never reaches 
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the point where his knowledge can 
be most advantageously applied. He 
may feel the force and beauty of par- 
ticular words and phrases,—and this 
is all. 

Something not unlike this may 
happen in the study of Hebrew. The 
great facts and precepts of the Bible 
must appear essentially the same in 
any language. ‘Vhe student who 
makes these his study, in the com- 
mon English version, with such helps 
as are within his reach, will often ac- 
quire more just views of the general 
scheme of the different revelations of 
God to man, and will be much more 
able to illustrate and defend the com- 
mon doctrines of christianity, espe- 
cially to the apprehension of a popu- 
lar audience, than another, who has 
applied himself exclusively to the 
study of the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. It is a view of the examples 
of this latter kind, which has given 
so many the impression, that a knowl- 
edge of the original languages of the 
Bible is of little practical use. ‘They 
see one, for instance, who is reputed 
to be a great Hebrician, and who 
nevertheless appears to be a poor ex- 
positor and a feeble reasoner, and con- 
clude very readily, that his studies 
have been misapplied and his labour 
lost. 

The error here lies in charging the 
whole fault upon the Hebrew, when it 
should rather be attributed to limited 
views afising from an injudicious and 
confined mode of study. A knowl- 
edge of the more common meanings 
of Hebrew words with their gram- 
matical inflections and agreement, 
will not of itself lead to a full under- 
standing of the Old Testament. That 
such knowledge may be of any im- 
portant use, it should be pursued in 
connection witha diligent and exten- 
sive enquiry into the scope and man- 
ner of each writer, the relations be- 
tween the different parts of his work, 
and the bearing which each book of 
the old Testament has upon the whole 
collection. A mode analogous to 
this, is, indeed, the only one in which 
even the language of any author, who 
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treats of subjects at all obscure or 
complex can be well understood, and 
may be seen to be so as well in our 
vernacular tongue as in any other. 
Whoever, for instance, would under- 
stand the language of Locke’s Es- 
say on the Human Understanding, 
must understand his subject ; and to 
understand the subject, very close at- 
tention must be paid to the language : 
the two mutually illustrating each 
other. But such inquiry into the Old 
‘Testament, can be pursued to little 
extent, without encountering the sub- 
ject of Hebrew antiquities, the pro- 
gress of Hebrew literature, its princi- 
pal characteristics, and the spirit of 
the age in which each author wrote. 
A student who has advanced thus far, 
will find full use for all the Hebrew he 
has before learned, and will have 
very abundant inducements still fur- 
ther to cultivate the language. And 
whoever has commenced the in- 
quiry without a knowledge of He- 
brew, will soon discover that he is in 
no want of arguments to convince 
him that such knowledge is desirable. 
We should, indeed, be willing to leave 


the decision of the question respecting 
the value of a knowledge of the He- 
brew language, to the individual him- 
self who entertained doubts on the 
subject, without prescribing any other 
condition, than that he apply himself 
diligently to the study of the Old Tes- 


tament. An actual trial of this kind, 
ifit were made on such a scale only 
as could be easily adopted without the 
Hebrew language, would have more 
effect than the most laboured course 
of reasoning, to expel doubt and set- 
tle conviction. 

It is, then, we apprehend, a too lim- 
ited range of study, that has, at times, 
brought Hebrew scholars into some 
degree of discredit. ‘They have been 
seen to deal rather in words than 
in things, to be busied in settling the 
meaning ofa few independent phrases, 
to the neglect of the general design 
and great object of the sacred writers. 
There are two ways of studying the 
scriptures, which are essentially de- 
fective. One is, to aim at accommo- 
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dating every passage to a preconeeiy. 
ed system, with little or no regard t, 
philological illustrations,—the othe, 
is to dwell on the explanation of pay. 
ticular passages, to the almost entir. 
neglect of general views. The erro; 
of the one mode is, in endeavouring to 
erect a system without a solid founda. 
tion,—and of the other, in laying a 
foundation, and never afterwards 
thinking much of the superstructure, 
It should be the object of a theologi. 
cal education to unite what is valya- 
ble in both these courses. 

To illustrate this particular point. 
we understand to be one principai 
object of Prof. Stuart in publishing 
this pamphlet. He admits fully that 
‘¢ many of our clergy of the last and 
preceding age, were men of powerful 
minds and elevated piety”—and that 
‘they have left behind them nota 
few monuments of forcibie argument 
and sound reasoning in theology.”— 
He maintains, however, that they 
would have risen to higher excellence, 
had they been more thoroughly vers- 
ed in philological learning, and been 
more * able interpreters of the scrip- 
tures.” With especial reference 
to scriptural interpretation, and 
that the theological students of the 
Andover seminary, may make a prop- 
er application of their Greek ana He- 
brew knowledge, Prof. Stuart has re- 
cently added to his former publications 
a translation of the “ Elements of In- 
terpretation, by J. A. Ernesti.” 

This work of Ernesti has long been 
used asa text book in the theological 
schools of Germany, and of some oth- 
er parts of Europe. ‘The author was 
one of the first of the German divines 
who led the way in a more enlarged 
course of theological study. His con- 
temporaries Baumgarten and Semler 
preceded him in treating of biblical 
interpretation, and their publications 
had excited great attention among the 
theologians of their country—but the 
former was too metaphysical and re- 
fined, and the latter, though possess- 
ing very enlarged views of what he 
had undertaken to illustrate, yet want: 
ed clearness,—and in his subseque! 
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writings on this, and on other parts 
of theological inquiry, was justly 
chargeable with many extravagances. 
Ernesti possessed qualifications of the 
very firstorder for writing such a work 
as his Elements of Interpretation. 
His long attention to classical litera- 
ture had given him the greatest fa- 
miliarity with every thing respecting 
the nature of language. His reputa- 
tion as a critic has rarely been equal- 
ied ; and though some have question- 
ed his preeminence in Greek litera- 
ture, yet in the literature of Rome, as 
he appears both in his criticisms on 
the Latin classics and in his various 
treatises in the Latin language, all, 
we believe, have assigned him the 
highest rank. ‘The same knowledge 
of the subject, the same powers of 
discrimination, and the same critical 
sagacity, which every where appear 
in his comments on the classics, are 
no less conspicuous in his theological 
and biblical discussions. 

His Elements consist of a series of 
propositions methodically arranged, 
on the subject of the inter pretation of 
language generally, and particularly, 
of the language of the scriptures. 
These propositions are very concise- 
lv* expressed, and accompanied with 


* This extreme conciseness we should be 
disposed to assign as the reason for any 
dificulty which may exist, so faras the 
language is concerned, in understanding 
the Institutio, rather than, as Prof. Stuart 
seems to intimate in his preface, toa de- 
parture in any respect from the most per- 
tect purity of the Roman idiom ; a thing 
which strikes us as rather strange to be 
tven suspected in Ernesti. The author of 
the censura of Ernesti’s edition of Cicero’s 
thetorical works, in the Bibliotheca classi- 
ea, uses the following language respecting 
Ernesti’s Latinity, and skill in Latin criti- 
cism : 

“ Ubique in ejus scriptis apparebat doc- 
(rina varia, judicium et sensus veri pul- 
chrique acer ac limatus, critica ratio ele- 
sans, accurata, et ad mathematicam fere 
Severitatem exacta. Huc accedebat Lati- 
Ne orationis facultas tam excellens atque 
egregia, ut qui hac laude propius ad ipsius 

‘lceronis prestantiam accederet, ex iis, 
quinune sunt, repertus sit nemo.” And 
'Nanother place: “ Que enim virtutes in- 
esse debent in critico Ciceroniano, eximi- 
*Sin eo extare vidimus. Primum literarum 

atinarum Grecarumque scientia egregia : 
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few illustrations, being evidently de- 
signed for little more than a guide in 
lecturing. Morus, who for many 
years, read lectures on the interpre- 
tation of the bible with great reputa- 
tion in the University of Leipsic, 
adopted as his text book the Elements 
of Ernesti ; and the observations of 
Morus, collected and published by his 
pupil Eichstadt, under the title of 
Acroases Academice, may be con- 
sidered a continued comment on that 
work. Prof. Stuart, in his transla- 
tion of Ernesti, has very properly 
made extensive use of the publication 
of Eichstadt, introducing from _ it 
numerous remarks and illustrations,— 
referring likewise in most of the chap- 
ters to the corresponding parts of the 
writings of other approved authors on 
the same subjects. To the whole is ad- 
ded an appendix, containing further 
extracts from Morus, Beck and Keil. 

The elements of Ernesti, as they 
appear in the original work, consist 
of three parts ;—the first, containing 
the principles and precepts of Hez- 
meneutics ; the second, the rules to 
be observed in translations and com- 
mentaries ; and the third, an enume- 
ration of the various kinds of hermen- 
eutical apparatus, and directions for 
its proper use in the interpretation of 
the New Testament. In the transla- 
tion, the first of these three parts is 
given entire, and as much of the sec- 
ond as appeared to the translator to 
be particularly useful. The third 
part is omitted, as being either essen- 
tially comprised in the first, or be- 
longing more properly to literary his- 
tory. 

As to the nature of language, its 
defects and its abuses, and the causes 
of its varieties and changes, so far as 
general principles are concerned, no 
man, perhaps, can be expected to add 
greatly to what has been said on these 
subjects by Mr. Locke. There is 
much room, however, for the illus- 


tum Latinitatis, et in singulis verbis, et in 
analogia, constructione, consecutioneque 
temporum ac modorum, cognitio plane 
singularis.” ‘This is, we believe, the uni- 


versal language of scholars on this subjec’. 
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tration of these general principles, in 
their application to particular cases. 
The views and principles of Locke 
were adopted by Le Clerc in his Ars 
critica, and very ably applied to 
the interpretation of the scriptures. 
Much of what Ernesti bas said on 
the meaning of words, the different 
kinds of words, and their various uses, 
is substantially the same, as taught 
by his predecessors, though he has 
varied from them in his method, and 
not like Le Clere adopted the very 
language of Locke. What chiefly 
distinguishes this work, are the new 
and very numerous applications of 
general principles to the business of 
interpretation. But the importance 
of reading the Ars Critica is not, per- 
haps, superseded by any thing which 
has followed it, and the theological 
student should hardly rest satisfied, 
till he has given this latter work a 
thorough perusal. 

But here, perhaps, the inquiry may 
be made, of what use is asystem for 
the interpretation of the Bible? Is 
not the Bible a plain book P—and will 
not all attempts to give the exposi- 
tion of ita scientific form, be abso- 
lutely prejudicial > These are ques- 
tions, not merely speculative, but 
such as are actually put, and claim 
a direct answer. The reply, then, 
is,—as all, who make the bible the 
foundation of their religious instruc- 
tions, do in fact, ¢nterpret,—that is, 
do not think it sufficient to recite the 
bare language of the scriptures, but 
judge it necessary to say many things 
to make this language more clear, or 
to guard it from misconception ;—a 
system, (in other words, a collection 
of such rules relating to this subject, 
ashave arisen fromthe most careful 
and extended consideration of human 
speech in its many forms and varie- 
ties, and as approve themselves 
to the common sense of mankind,— 
for this is all that is intended by a sys- 
tem,) is useful, and is liable to no 
greater abuses than other valuable 
expedients in the affairs of men ; 
certainly not greater, than the want 
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of system necessarily brings in jtg 
train. That all religious instructors 
do in fact, in the technical sense, in. 
terpret, and this, extensively, is obyj. 
ous ona very slight survey. Who js 
there, belonging to this class, who 
does not find it necessary to explaiy 
the figurative language of the scrip- 
tures 5; to mark certain things as of 
localand temporary application ; to 
shew the influence of peculiar cus. 
toms and manners ; and to explain 
the language of the evangelists and 
apostles in the new testament, by re. 
ferring tothat of Moses and the proph- 
ets in the old testament P—This be- 
ing true,—it would seem necessary, 
that the true nature of figurative lan- 
guage should be understood, and more 
especially that peculiar form of it 
which is found in the sacred writers. 
If there are rules which relate to this 
particular subject, it is important that 
they should be ascertained, and ap- 
plied. The same is true of the other 
topics enumerated above, especially 
of the last. The Jewish dispensa- 
tion preceded the christian, and _ the 
language adopted in the institutions 
of the latter, is derived from that em- 
ployed in the institutions of the form- 
er, and is to be extensively explained 
by its original use and application. 
Here, then, is room for much dis- 
crimination; and the more extensive- 
ly any one examines this subject, the 
more thoroughly will he be convinced, 
of the necessity and value of gene- 
ral rules to guide him in his investiga- 
tions. Or, ifany one should still in- 
sist, that he finds no difficulty in these 
cases, and that he is satisfied that his 
own views are correct, without the aid 
of so much preparatory study,—he 
must allow, that, if he is certainly 
right, then, othérs in these and in ma- 
ny other particulars, are as certainly 
wrong. It behoves him, therefore, 
1o attend to interpretation as a systen), 
if not from any merits he sees in the 
subject itself,—at least, from the im 
portance of being able to meet those 
who differ from him on their ow! 
ground, and to satisfy them if he can, 
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that their opinions are in opposition 
totheir acknowledged rules of judg- 
ing. eee 
It is not denied, it is on the contra- 
ry most fully admitted, that there is 
often able interpretation, where there 
is no regular system. We likewise 
meet with much good reasoning, 
where there is no knowledge of the 
rules of logic, and much forcible ora- 
tory which owes none of its excel- 
lence to artificial rhetoric; yet logic 
and rhetoric are very good things, 
and are not to be discarded from our 
schools of instruction. 

We had at first intended to go 
much more at large into the illustra- 
tion of the value of systematic inter- 
pretation, but unexpected circum- 
stances have prevented. What is 
said, however, on this, and the other 
topics now noticed, will probably be 
thought sufficient ; as discussions of 
this kind, will, we apprehend, to ma- 
ny of our readers, be found to have 
little interest. 





A Discourse, the substance of which 
was delivered at the annual Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society in Bristol, Sept. 
1818.—By Joun Fostrer.—Lon- 
don, 1819: pp. 152, 8vo. 


THERE are two nearly related and 
most interesting attitudes, in which 
the sacred scriptures hold up to our 
view the Church of Christ on earth : 
first, as God’s visible entrenchment 
against sin ; and secondly, as the or- 
gan of his mercy to mankind. In 
this blended portraiture of her 
character,—as a magazine of wea- 
pons for the spiritual war, and as 
a depository of light and hope fora 
lost world,—there is a peculiar and 
most striking significance. It is in 
the full and proper exercise of those 
principles of action, which are in- 
volved in these relations, that she be- 
comes a militant and missionary 
body; and she secures the end of 
her establishment on earth, in pre- 
cise proportion to the enterprise 
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with which she urges the work of 
saving sinners, and destroying moral 
evil. In this sacred service, in which, 
Jehovah stoops to call himself a par- 
ty, and lifts the church to the high 
level of an “ helper,” the great in- 
strumext is the word of God,—the 
‘“ sword of the Spirit,” which bears 
upon its * two edges,” life to the sin- 
ner, and destruction to his sins. As 
such,the last command ofthe ascending 
Saviour was, to sendit, nay to carry 
it to “every creature ;” and _ this 
command was accompanied by the di- 
vine manifesto that all power was giv- 
en unto him in heaven and on earth— 
by the promise of his perpetual pres- 
ence—and implicitly, by the truths, 
that there was no other name given 
under heaven, among men, by which 
a lost world could be saved but this, 
and that the only appointed way, by 
which he could be made known to it, 
was the preaching of the Gospel. 
Now let us institute the supposition, 
that on the delivery ofthis wide and ir- 
revocable and plain command, there 
were near at hand, two heavenly visi- 
tants, commissioned with a divine 
message for the apostles at the over- 
whelming juncture, when their mas- 
ter was *‘ taken from” them, and “‘ re- 
ceived up into heaven.”—We wili 
suppose that they heard this com- 
mand—that they knew its vast im- 
port, and the infinite necessity of its 
full and speedy execution—that hav- 
ing sent the apostles away, from a 
profitless “ gazing into heaven,” they 
followed the Redeemer to the skies ; 
and that, from that time until now, 
they have been employed in other 
parts of God’s dominions, where they 
have known nothing in particular of 
the state of ourearth. But now, after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries, with a 
most vivid remembrance of the apos- 
tolic commission, they are once more 
permitted to re-visit our globe. What 
would, in reason, be their expecta- 
tions as to the spread of the gospe), 
and the conversion of the world ? If 


they should first approach the conti- 
nent of India, and that, on one of the 
great triumphal days of Juggernaut— 
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might they not mistake the myriads 
that throng his worship, for happy 
christian multitudes, rendering their 
common rapturous praises to Jesus 
the Redeemer ? For what might the 
wild exultation of the burning wid- 
ow be mistaken ? For what the 
shrieks of the self-immolated victims, 
as they are crushed beneath the car 
of destruction, in its slow and bloody 
revolutions P Ah! as they drew 
nearer to the scene, the reality of 
these horrors, would burst upon them, 
and break the sacred illusion. And as 
they flew from continent to continent, 
in search, even of a vestige of the 
Saviour’s kingdom, they would ask 
with hesitating awe, ‘ Is not this the 
world for which the Redeemer died ?” 
“¢ Are not these the nations, to whom, 
twothousand years ago, he command- 
ed his gospel to be preached ?” We 
need not pause to conceive the emo- 
tions of these happy and holy beings, 
in view of the tremendous facts, 
which flash in the face, and charge us 
at this day, with the blood of millions 
of our fallen race. 

Yes, this is the world, for which 
the Saviour died ; but it is stz// in 
ruins. It was to 2t, his word of sal- 
vation was directed ; but the church 
still slumbers, and the nations * per- 
ish for lack of that knowledge’ which 
is now laid up in her archives. And 
it is registered against her on high, 
that for ages she has stood at the 


grave of nations with the word of 


of their resurrection in her hand, and 
has never said to the dead millions, 
live. 

In saying that the church still slum- 
bers,—we mean that her past and 
her present efforts are scarcely wor- 
thy of being mentioned—-are as 
nothing—in comparison with those 
vigorous and extensive exertions, for 
which her great commission calls. 
There are however, signs of holy and 
living vigour shewing themselves 
more and more, 1n various parts of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, 
and in tione, perhaps, with more stea- 
dy and growing interest, than in the 
denomination of the Baptists of Eng- 


| Apriz, 


land. It is with particular pleas. 
ure, that we again turn the attention 
of our readers to another of the pro- 
ductions of the author of the “ Essay 
on Popular Ignorance,” noticed in oyr 
Number for January last. 

‘The text—or as it may with more 
propriety be called the motto—of the 
Discourse, placed at the head of this 
article, may be found in Judges y, 
23. “They came not to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord a- 
gainst the mighty ;” it being a part of 
the sacred song of Deborah, after the 
signal destruction of Sisera and his 
army. It is used by way of general 
accommodation. The production 
would appear better, both from its 
Jength and character, as an essay bro- 
ken into chapters,—than as a single 
discourse; yetsince the substance was 
actually delivered as a sermon, it 
was thought best, notwithstanding 
the lack of close coherence of parts, 
&c. to keep it in that shape. The 
great, leading object of the author is 
to plead the cause of India, before the 
religious public, by shewing that its 
idolatry is one of the most dangerous 
forms, which moral evil has ever as- 
sumed ;—and he would call the peo- 
ple to ‘ the help of the Lord’ against it, 
by holding up those benevolent and 
elevated motives, whose appeal to a 
christian heart can never be in vain. 

In his introduction, Mr. Foster des- 
cants at considerable length upon the 
negative form of the text—‘ they came 
not to the help of the Lord’—and in 
a series of appropriate and forcible 
observations, shews how much guilt 
there may be in mere omission, espe- 
cially when that omission respects 
the great duty of ‘ an intense moral 
wartare against powers of evil as real 
and palpable as ever were encountet- 
ed in the field of battle.?. After mak- 
ing several additional prefatory re- 
marks for the purpose of impressing 
upon the mind that there zs of a truth 
a real contest against actual moral 
evil, which should and must be main- 
tained by the true disciples of the 
Saviour, Mr. F. draws a most strik- 
ing contrast between christianity, and 
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heathenism viewed asa whole. The 
latter, is ‘a system which is in near- 
ly all its properties that which the 
true religion is noé, and in many of 
them the exact reverse,’ and yet ‘ this 
aggregate of perversions ofall thoughts 
and feeling and practice, being reli- 
gion, acts on its subjects with that 
kind of power which is appropriate 
and peculiar to religion.’ Having 
thus brought us to whatis more im- 
mediately his object, Mr. F. throws 
the remarks which occupy the body 
of the discourse under three great 
heads. Under the first, he proves 
that the enemy against which it is our 
duty and privilege to come ‘to the 
help of the Lord,’ is in the language 
of the text “‘ mighty.” He then men- 
tions several of the leading hindrances 
thrown in the way of missionary en- 
terprises. And lastly, enumerates va- 
rious incitements to come ‘ to the help 
of the Lord.’ 

In the first of these divisions, Mr. 
F. shews that heathenism, is ** migh- 
ty,” because its numerous delusions 
appeal constantly to our sense of a 
super-human agency ; and because it 
is favourable to moral evil, and there- 
fore acceptable to the corrupt princi- 
plesof man. It is addressed mainly 
tothe senses. Itis consecrated by its 
antiquity. It is the religion of am- 
mense numbers of all classes, who of 
course countenance each other. It 
has entire command over the pecu- 
niary resources of its subjects. It 
has in reality the patronage of chris- 
tian Britain, and lastly it is strength- 
ened by the indefatigable activity of 
infernal intelligences. Upon each 
of these points Mr. F. comments with 
force and solemnity ; and then adds : 


Now, can a system of intellectual and 
moral perversion, of which the demoniac 
energy but faintly glimmers in this brief 
description of some of its characteristics, 
shew itself in the view of the adherents of 
the true religion, without conveying a 
Provocation to their conscience and zeal 
to come forth, in aid of any reasonable 
project for carrying a new power into at- 
tack on what has, through so many ages, 
Maintained its character of a defier of the 
living God, in spite of all that might have 
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been supposed to operate towards its des- 
truction from time, and Nature, and the 
vaunted reason of man? Who would not 
wish that the effect of the pious indigna- 
tion, and prayers, and inventive study, and 
subsidiary liberality, of all good men, 
might be, as it were from heaven, to which 
this would all be an appeal, reflected in 
burning radiance to scorch and blast here 
and there the extended array of idolatry, 
andat length to annihilate it? Wiil not 
each Onein our assembly ask within him- 
self, Is there not in that system, made up 
of so many depravities, some sinall part, 
some poisonous atom, some serpent vehi- 
cle ofan evil principle, which J may be 
the means of destroying? Aad that mi- 
nute portion of active principle, which 
noxiously works on in consequence of my 
not crushing it,—may it not be accounted 
to work in my name, making my contri- 
bution real, however diminutive, to the 
deadly effect of that system which I might 
contribute just so much to abolish? But 
even though the state of the matter were 
that no actual effect at all should result, 
none discernible by Him who discrimin- 
ates every thing included in all things, 
still, might I not be required, in mere 
proot of my fidelity to him, to give some 
demonstration of hatred, to fling some 
practical salutation of war, against an in- 
fernal monster that, in character of a con- 
stellation of gods, arrogates the worship 
of a large portion of the human race, and 
repays it with perdition? Can I hope to 
go, without some haunting sense of dis- 
honour, to that superiour empire of the 
Almighty where every possible feeling 
goes forth in devotion, from a region 
where [ have been nearly at peace with 
such an odious usurpation ?—pp. 46—48. 


Such is the solemn, and shall we 
not say, condemnatory appeal made 
tous, as the church of Jesus Christ. 
Here is a system of organized resist- 
ance to God’s dominion on earth, 
made venerable by remote antiquity, 
fastening itself upon the hereditary 
habits, the perpetual preiudices, the 
pride and the ignorance of India, 
and even upon the sufferings it has in- 
flicted and the sacred ties of life which 
it has burst ; itissustained by the moral 
destruction which it works, and is 
growing more inveterate and awful by 
every day’s continuance. Against this 
* mighty” form of evil, we are called 
on to come forth, by the great “ leader 
of the people.”—F or though this sys- 
tem of ** abominations” does not di- 
rectly endanger us,—it does endanger 
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and destroy millions of our fellow- 
men—though “ it acts not immediate- 
ly against ws,” it does against the Re- 
deemcr. Now, if we hate and resist 
sin in our own souls, as his enemy, 
(and it is the only true principle of 
resistance,) then as all sin is his ene- 
my, we shall, if consistent, hate and 
resist all sin, however remote may be 
the field of its operation; unless in- 
deed, the removal of our fellow-men 
a few thousand miles from us, des- 
troys the obligation tu “ love them 
as ourselves ;” and the removal of 
God’s enemy, a few thousand miles, 
destroys the obligation to hate it and, 
as far as we can, to fight against it; 
or unless lastly—some excuse them- 
selves upon the principle, that the 
Spirits of the pit, who are the great 
agents in the evil abroad, are abun- 
dunt at home, and thus commute 
services by attacking that part of the 
infernal confederacy within their im- 
mediate reach. 

Mr. F.’s remarks in this part of the 
discourse, in answer tothe suggestions 
and forebodings of the over-prudent 
and cautious, are of great value and 
deserve to be attentively considered. 
Of the same character are the observa- 
tions in reply to the charge of extrava- 
gance with which many are fond 
of stigmatizing the advocates for mis- 
sions. ‘The paragraphs respecting 
the efficiency of means,—though im- 
potent of themselves—when blessed 
and directed by heaven, are very 
striking ; and what is stated in the 
form of a supposition, has probably 
again and again been realized, on 
Missionary ground, in all its force of 


description : 


We may imagine the destiny of some 
particular copy of the Bible or New Tes- 
tament, in one of the native languages ; 
and an emphatic interest would attach to 
such a volume, could there be any sign to 
indicate this destiny, at the moment of ifs 
issuing from the repository. It may be 
supposed to come into the bands, in a way 
much like casualty, of a heathen some- 
what more thoughtful than his compan- 
ions. Disgust or indignation at the first 
aspect of what he finds there, may prompt 
him to throw away the book, which he 
may perceive to be virtually ao impeach- 
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ment of his religion, his gods, his priests 

and himself. But a certain disquiet of a. 
riosity mingled with a deeper sentimen: 

shall have seized him, and shall impel 
him, as by fascination, to that book again . 
be shall feel as if the eye of a spectre hag 
glanced upon him. A rising suspicion 
that all within bim, and around him, may 
have been wrong, shall be aggravated by 
repeated perusal to full conviction ; whilp 
the dawn of the true light and of a hap. 
pier state is breaking on the night of bis 
soul. Cornmmunicaticns and discussion: 
with his relatives and neighbours may ac. 
company the latter part of this process: 
and his finally complete persuasion wii 
be followed by zealous exertions to ip. 
part what he will deem the greatest good 
vn earth. The vast majority will obdu. 
rately resist; but within a year he shai 
find one or two, and in the next severa! 
more, surrendering to the same convic- 
tions, and then, as it were instinctively, 
unfolding their new faith as a net for pros. 
elytes. Who shall presume to say whiat 
the consequence may not be in fifty or in 
thirty years? Which of our christian de- 
riders of the madness of missionary hopes, 
would venture to pledge his fortune for 
the inviolateness, haif a century hence, of 
those shrines and idols, at present fre 

quented and adored in the district where 
such a man is perhaps at this hour begin- 
ning, by the intrusion of the supposed Bi- 
ble, to be disturbed in his ‘* unchangeabie 
opinions and rites,” as these christians 
have so often pronounced them ? 

We may without extravagance suppose 
these events to happen in a great number 
of instances, here and there in that realm 
of darkness; and we might add many oth- 
er diminutive incidents and agents. The 
possible effects of a few tracts, conveyed 
in a manner appearing at first unaccounta- 
ble, toa great distance from the place 
where they may have been put into pagan 
hands, by good men little apprised of the 
dignified appointment with which those 
humble gifts left their own, has been 
delightfully exemplified in some of the 
rather recent accounts of the mission.— 
Among the little causes thus presented to 
the imagination as destined to produce 
great effects, will appear some images co! 
the infantine countenances of the pupils 
now taught, and hereafter to be taught, in 
those numerous schools brought into exts- 
tence by this mission, not indeed contriv: 
ed for proselytizing, as the immediate 
purpose, but certain to contribute to it in 
directly in the course of years. 

You are glad to admit how reasonable, 
how sober, it is to expect that many such 
apparently inconsiderable things will (hus 
grow to magnitude in the progress of their 
effects contributary to the success of (he 
good cause But it will occur to you thal. 
in imagining these diminutive causes, We 
have not begun quite at their beginnide 
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it isa pleasing thing to see, in the hands 
of the supposed pagan, the book or tract 
which may thus explode his superstition, 
and perhaps be the cause of ultimately set- 
ting his temple and idols on fire; but how 
is that formidable substance to come, gra- 
tuitously, into his bands? Think what 
must have preceded. Think of the com- 
plicated process of its preparation, invol- 
ving so many kinds of workmanship. And 
this brings the train of the operation up to 
its originating matter in your own hands, 
a commencement so long antecedent to 
(he pagan’s receiving the supposed book, 
the event from which we have dated such 
pleasing consequences, but on which con- 
sequences we are not to be indulging our 
anticipative gratulations as if the book 
were to fallfrem the sky. The little cause 
then, which we may follow onward in 
thought to such noble effects,—see it de- 
riving itself from a stili less,—a piece of 
money; which may have carried its im- 
age and superscription, in the insignifi- 
cance of ordinary service, through a thou- 
sand hands, at each movemeut very harm- 
less tothe cause of evil, till it has come 
into that hand which has devoted it to 
produce a bible, which may have the ef- 
fect at length of a thunderbolt on an idol’s 
temple. Here isa direct answer to the 
question, perhaps very querulously asked, 
What can we do ?—pp. 61—64. 


In speaking of the Azndrances to 
Missionary enterprises, Mr. Foster 
gives particular prominence to the 
prevalence among christians, of a kind 
of Fatalism—a sectarian spirit—the 
love of money—and the pressure of 
public burdens. 

On the first of these topics, there 
is astrain of very peculiar thinking, 
worthy of our attention. By this re- 
ligious fatalism, as he terms it, men 
are led to oppose Missionary efiorts 
on the ground that it is not yet the 
time, to operate against Heathenism, 
because God still permits its prevae 
lence. At some extent of remark on 
this principle, he presses the holders 
of it within the necessary compass of 
“two views according to one of which 
they must form their scheme of con- 
duct 5” on the one hand a “ mystery 
in the divine government permitting 
evil,’—on the other “ full and reit- 
erated divine commands to resist it.” 


Consider from which of these two it is 
the most rational for you to take your rule 
of action, that where your understanding 
's utterly lost, or that where all is demon- 
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stration or self-evidence. Will you pre- 
sume toascend up through the dark re- 
gion of mystery to the celestial throne, 
and, sharer of sovereign intelligence, enter 
inte and act upon God’s own reasons for 
permitting the evii; or will you aceept, 
as the proper element for you to think and 
act, in the clear light he has given you, 
beneath that dark region, on the nature of 
things around you? Yow will permit an 
evil because God doesso! Be warned 
that your permission of it is amicable co- 
incidence with it, if granted on any other 
ground than a perfect comprehension of 
Your di- 
lernma, therefore, would be_ identifica- 
tion with God, or alliance with his ene- 
my '—p. 69. 


Where our author is speaking of 
the love of money, he has the follow- 
ing most original thoughts : 


When we mention the Love of Money 
as another chief prevention of the requir- 
ed assistance to our cause, we may seem 
to be naming a thing not more specifically 
adverse to this than to any and every oth- 
er beneficent design. A second thought, 
however, may suggest to you a certain 
peculiarity of circumstance in the resist- 
ance of this bad passion to the claims ofa 
scheme for converting heathens. By em- 
inence among the vices which may pre- 
vail where the true God is not unknown, 
this of covetousness is denominated in the 
word of that God, Idolatry. Now as it is 
peculiarly against idolatry that the design 
in question is aimed, the repugnance 
shewn to it by covetousness may be con- 
sidered as on the principle of an identity 
uf nature with itsenemy. One idolater 
seems to take up the interest of all idola- 
ters, as if desirous to profit by the warn- 
ing, that if Satan be divided against him- 
self his kingdom cannot stand. 

Or rather it is instinctively that thie 
community of interest is maintained, and 
without being fully aware ; for the unhap- 
py mortal, while reading or hearing how 
millions of people adore shapes of clay or 
wood or stone or metal, ot silver or gold, 
shall express his wonder how rational 
creatures can be so besotted; shall raise 
his eyes to heaven in astonishment that 
the Almighty should permit such aliena- 
tion of understanding, such dominion of 
the wicked spirit: and there is no voice 
to speak in alarm to his conscience, Thou 
art the man! 

As this unhappy man may very possibly 
be a frequenter of our religious assemblies, 
and eveu a pretender to personal religion, 
he is solicited, intbe name of Jesus Christ, 
to bring forth, something from his store in 
aid of the good cause. He refuses per- 
haps; or, much more probably, just saves 
the appearance and irksomeness of for- 
mally doing that, by contributing what is 
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immeasurably below all fair proportion to 
his means; what is in such disproportion 
to them that a general standard taken 
from it would reduce the contributions of 
very many other persons to a fraction of 
the smallest denomination of our money, 
and would very shortly break up the 
mechanism of human operation for prose- 
cuting a generous design, throwing it di- 
rectly on Providence and miracle, with a 
benediction perhaps uttered by this man, 
(for he will be as liberal of cant, as parsi- 
monious of gold,) on the all-sufficiency of 
that last resource: Yes, God shall have 
the glory of the salvation of the heathen, 
while he is happy to have secured the 
more important point—the saving of his 
money. 

How much it were to be wished, that 
the fatuity which this vice inflicts on the 
faculty which should judge it, (herein 
bearing one of the most striking charac- 
teristics ef idolatry,) did not disable the 
man to take an honest account of the man- 
ner in which it has its strong hold on his 
mind. If when his eyes and thoughts are 
fixed upon this pelf, regarded as brought 
into the question of going to promote the 
worship of God in Asia, or staying to be 
itself worshipped, he could clearly feel 
that he detains it from fervent affection 
to itas an absolute good, he would be 
smitten with horror to find his soul making 
such an obiect its supreme good, for su- 
preme it plainly is when thus preferred to 
the cause of God, and therefore to God 
himself. 

But perhaps he thinks his motive re- 
gards the prospects of his family. Per- 
haps he hasa favourite oran only son, 
for whom he destines, with the rest of his 
treasure, that portion which God is de- 
manding. In due time that son will be 
putin possession by his father’s death, and 
will be so much the richer for that portion. 
That this wealth will remain Jong in his 
hands, a prosperous and undiminished 
possession, is not perhaps very probable 
when we recollect what has been seen of 
the heirs of misers. But let us suppose, 
that it will, and suppose too, that this son 
will be a man of sensibility and deep re- 
flection. Then, his property will often 
remind him of his departed father. And 
with what emotions? This, he will say to 
himself, was my father’s god. He did, in- 
deed, think much of me, and of securing 
for me an advantageous condition in life ; 
anilam not ungrateful for his cares. He 
professed also not to be unconcerned for 
the interests of his own soul, ana the cause 
of the Saviour of the world. But alas! it 
presses on me with irresistible evidence, 
that the love of money had a power in his 
heart predominant over all other interests. 
It cannot be effaced from my memory, 
that I have often observed the strong 
marks of repugnance and impatience, an 
ingenuity of evasion, an acuteness to dis- 
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cover or invent objections to the matte; 
proposed to him, however high its claim, 
if those claims sought to touch his money. 
which he contemplated, and guarded, ang 
augmented, with a devotedness of soy) 
quite religious. But whither can a gsoy| 
be gone that had such a religion? Woylg 
he that acquired, and guarded even against 
the demands of God, these possessions fop 
me, and who is thinking of them now as 
certainly asI am thinking of them, oh 
would he, if he could speak to me while 
fam pleasing myself that they are mine, 
tell me that they are the price of my fa. 
ther’s soul ? 

If the rich man in the parable, (that 
parable being regarded for a moment as 
literal fact,) might have been permitted to 
send a message to his relatives on earth, 
what might we imagine as the first thin 
which the anguish of his spirit would have 
uttered in such a message? Would it not 
have been an emphatic expression of the 
suffering which the wealth he had adored, 
inflicted on him now, as if it ministered 
incessant fuel to those fires? Would ke 
not have breathed out an earnest entreaty 
that it might not remain in that entireness 
in which it had been his idol; as if an al- 
leviation might in some way arise from its 
being in any other state and use than that 
in which he had sacrificed his soul to it? 
Send away some of that accumulation; 
give some of it to the cause of God, if he 
will accept what has been made an abom- 
ination, by being put in his stead. Send 
some of it away, if it be but.in pity to him 
of whom you surely cannot help some- 
times thinking while you are enjoying it. 
Can you, in your pleasures and pride, es- 
cave the bitter thought, that for every 
gratification which that wealth adminis- 
ters to you, it inflicts an unutterable pang 
on him by whose death it has become 
yours, and by whose perdition it is s0 
much ? 

How different the reflections of those 
inheritors who feelin what they do noi 
possess a delightful recognition of the 
character of their departed relatives ; who 
feel that they possess so much the less 
than they might have done, because these 
relatives have alienated to them nothing 
of what was sacred to God, and to chari- 
ty; and who can comprehend and ap- 
prove the principle of that calculation o! 
their pious predecessors, which account: 
ed it even one of the best provisions {01 
their heirs to dedicate a portion of their 
property to God.—pp. 100—108. 


Among the incitements to mis- 
sionary exertions, Mr. F. mentions 
the language of the text—‘ to the help 
of the Lord’—as evidencing great 
condescension on the part of the Most 
High. He expatiates upon the enno- 
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bling nature of the service. He 
urges upon his countrymen the con- 
sideration that it should be every 
Englishman’s highest ambition to 
make the prevalence of true religion 
ro-extensive with England’s acquist- 
tion of territory in Asia. He insists 
much upon the certainty that contri- 
butions will be applied to produce the 
best possible effects. ‘The character 
of the present missionaries also, 
should be an inducement to us to lend 
our aid in augmenting their resources. 
And we should finally be incited by 
the well-grounded confidence all must 
possess, of the progress and ultimate 
triumph of the great and good cause. 

While remarking upon the last of 
these particulars, Mr. F. carries his 
readers forward to that distant future 
period, when the system of abomina- 
tions now existing in Asia shall have 
given way to the gospel of peace, 
and asks what will then be the re- 
flections of a devout observer, re- 
garding the scene in reference to 
the past P We had marked the elo- 
quent and glowing paragraphs that 
occur in this part of the sermon, 
but our limits will not allow us to 
extract them ; and we must here 
close a brief, and at best but 
imperfect view of this most solemn 
and interesting discourse. 

Now to attempt to develope the 
author’s defects, in the face of the 
deep condemnation which in the 
course of his remarks he presses 
upon our consciences, we feel some- 
what as if we were sitting in judg- 
ment on one, before whom we 
stand arraigned. Yet there are cer- 
tainly several particulars in which 
censure may be passed with justice. 
In his manner of thinking there is 
often to be seen a remoteness of con- 
ception, and something, that to the 
reader seems to be, (although it may 
not in reality be) a painful straining 
after what is peculiar and original ; 
and hence we not unfrequently find 
common thoughts presented in the 
dress of strangers. Along with this, 


there is great carelessness of expres- 
sion, and an oppressive verbosity, 
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which involve and clog his sentences, 
and render the thoughts almost unap- 
proachable under a thick “ cloud,” 
or perhaps more properly speaking a 
“ oalaxy” of words. Before he is 
kindled by his subject, his faculties 
seem to slumber ; and we slumber 
with him, until with an almost elec- 
tric stroke he convinces us that it was 
the careless repose of conscious pow- 
er. ‘The train of his sentiments is of- 
ten broken by having too much 
thought presenting itselfto his mind. 
This mental saturity induces an ef- 
fort to express more than the subject 
calls for. And under its influence, 
he will throw out his strong but loose- 
ly cohering thoughts, leaving the fas- 
cinated but confounded reader to 
gather up the membra disjecta and 
arrange them, as he can. It is a mel- 
ancholy fact, that a large proportion 
of the community of plain readers, is, 
as we observed ona former occasion, 
necessarily shut out from the privi- 
lege of familiarity with his works, 
in consequence ofthe obscurity of his 
style.—If he Jack more than usual, 
any one trait of greatness, it is stm- 
This is a public calamity, 
for with all his defects, few writers 
of any age have had so controling a 
power over the minds he does reach. 
Uncommon majesty and richness 
distinguish his productions. ‘There 
is in them, an amplitude of concep- 
tion, adepth and compass of thought, 
a range of bold and striking illustra- 
tion, and a nobility of spirit, which 
eminently qualify him for presenting 
vast and awful subjects to the mind. 
On that of missions, he swells with 
easy undulations into high poetic feel- 
ing, and thus exposes himself to the 
charge of enthusiasm and extrava- 
gance. But the chargeis ill direct- 
ed, except so far as it is part of the 
constitution of a great mind to par- 
take of the spirit and power, (not the 
extravagance) of the poetic. And 
there is, also, something in the rela- 
tions of the subject of which he treats, 
so awful and so grand, that its sim- 
plest facts, unclothed, are full of high 
emotion,—a world in ruin—the pow- 
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ers of darkness transfusing death 
through the innumerabie millions of 
its immortal minds—but one instru- 
ment of their recovery—and that in 
our hands. In view of such momen- 
tous interests, Mr. F. points us to the 
destiny of these millions, and suppli- 
cates our aid. 

It is not unworthy of notice that 
the denunciation which forms the cap- 
tion of this discourse in the shape of 
a text, was uttered by a woman.—lt 
may be a seasonable admonition a- 
gainst the spiritual cowardice of 
those to whom the energy of chris- 
tian action more especially belongs, 
to beware lest the signal services of 
christian females cry out more loud- 
ly than ever, “ why abide ye in the 
sheep folds, and beyond Jordan, and 
come no! to the help of the Lord” 
while ‘ Deborah is leading captivi- 
ty captive’ in “ his name.” 

The remarks jo this review, as 
well as those in the sermou, have been 
made upon the supposed admission 
that India and the Heathen world 
need this great salvation. That they 
do not desire it (as has often been 
urged iv the way of objection to mis- 
sionary efforts, ) is so much the strong- 
er evidence of their need, since they 
not only “ perish,” but are ignorant, 
alike, of the fact—the reason—and 
the rernedy. As to those who doubt 
the danger, the necessities, and the 
clainis of the heathen upon _ us, 
we must say that such persons 
of all men seem to stand in most 
need of this light of truth. But 
as they arrogate to themselves, in 
holding this opinion, more than the 
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ordinary amount of knowledge, ang 
of freedom from dark and narrow 
views, we would warn them of the 
solemn denunciation, “ Woe unto 
you! for ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge: ye enter not 
in,yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered.” For India 
is indeed beginning to ery for help, 
The proud and mighty fabric of her 
‘* delusions and abominations” has 
more than once been riven by the 
bolts of God. Already it smoulders 
‘under the application of heaven’s 
own fire.’ The holy invaders have 
passed its bloody vestibule, and soon 
(God speed the day) we shall hear 
the “ victors’ shout” from amidst its 
tumbling ruins, and the flames of its 
‘¢ funeral pile.” 

To those who cannot, and who 
should not go in person to her help, 
India is brought to their doors, By 
our prayers, (but these, when unac- 
companied by suitable exertions, are 
hypocrisy.) and our contributions, 
and our influence upon others, we 
may pour salvation into her bleeding 
bosom as she begs from door to door. 
Still more than this—we are the spirit- 
ualalmonersofa world. ‘That world 
now lifts its supplicating hands for the 
salvation, which we have been commis- 
sioned to bestow, and without which 
it will perish. We must “ awake,” 
we must “arise,” for “the Lord 
has gone forth out of Seir;” “ the 
stars in their courses fight against” 
our foes; we must “come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty,” 
unless we choose the curse of Me- 
roz,. 
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The * National Calender” for A. D. 
1822, gives the place of the birth of 
each of the 189 representatives in the 
last Congress. Of the whole number, 
84 were born in Virginia, 26 in Penn- 
sylvania, 26 in Massachusetts, and 22 
in Connecticut. Considerably more 
than half of the representatives, there- 


fore, came originally from these four 
states ; and more than a fourth of them 
from the two littlestates of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. From _ the 
same statement we learn the curious 
fact, that of the twenty-two originally 
from Connecticut. 10, that is, nearly 
one eighteenth of the whole number of 
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epresentatives from our twenty-four 
pee and two territories, were born 
a the single county of New-Haven. 

Anthony Finley, Philadelphia, has 
in press ‘ A Brief Account of the Rise, 
Progress, and present state of the 
Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Churen in the United States, at 
Princeton, New-Jersey, including the 
Constitution of the Seminary, &c. 

Dr. Hosack of New-York, has pre- 
sented to Princeton College his private 
Cabinet of Minerals, consisting of a- 
hout one thousand specimens, several 
of which are rare and of course very 
valuable. Many of them he himself 
collected while in Europe. These he 
brought home with him on his return 
in 1794 ; and they constituted the first 
collection of minerals, that ever came 
toour country. 

The Theologicel Institution at An- 
dover, as appears from the Catalogue 
for the present year, now contains 127 
students. Of this number, 36 are from 
Massachusetts, and 34 from Connecti- 
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cut. Nearly one third of the whole, 
were graduated at Yale, one fifth at 
Dartmouth and one tenth at Middle- 
bury. 

Three Editionsof President Dwight’s 
Theology have already been published 
in Great-Britain. 

Messrs. Davis & Force, Washing- 
ton City, have issued proposals for 
publishing immediately, the Report of 
the Rev. Dr. Morse, on the state of the 
Indian Tribes, lately made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and by him 
laid before Congress, in compliance 
with a resolution of that body of the 
22d January. ‘ This Report,’ says the 
National Intelligencer, ‘ with the valua- 
ble additions which the author will be 
enabled to make to it, from informa- 
tion received, during his stay at Wash- 
ington, from Indian Chiefs, Agents, 
Traders, Travellers in the Indian Ter- 
ritories, and from recent Missionary 
Reports which he had received, will, 
we are informed, make an octavo vol- 
ume of more than 400 pages.’ 
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RELIGIOUS. 

4 Letter to the members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the City of 
New-York. By Caroline M. Thayer. 
New-York. 

The Sabbath at sea, during a voyage 
to and from the Mediterranean, in the 
Brig Hope, Capt. Samuel Newman. 
New-York. 

The Mystery of Christ. A Sermon 
piocenes at Washington: by Robert 

ittle. 

A Discourse delivered at the Dedi- 
cation of the Seminary Hall, in Sangus 
Mass. on Female Education. To 
which is added, the Little Reckoner, 
consisting principally of Arithmetical 
Questions for Infant minds. By Jo- 
seph Emerson, Principal of the Fe- 
male Seminary in that place. 

The Little Osage Captive. By the 
Rev. Elias Cornelius. 

Memoir of Jonathan Leavitt, a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class in Yale Col- 
lege, who died at New-Haven the 10th 
lay, 1821, aged eighteen years and 
one month.—By a Sister. New-Ha- 
ven, S. Converse, 1822. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Search of Truth in the science of 





human mind; part first. By the Rev. 
Frederick Beasley, D. D. Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Address delivered before the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of 
South Carolina, on the 19th of No- 
vember, 1817, on Physical Science, 
and particularly the Science of Chem- 
istry. By Timothy Ford, Esq. one of 
the Vice Presidents. 

A Compendious Treatise on the use 
of Globes and Maps. By John La- 
throp, Jr. A. M. A new edition.— 
Boston. 

Address delivered at the opening of 
Columbian College, January, 1822,.— 
By the President, Wm. Staughton, 
D. D.—Washington. 

The System of mutua! [nastruction, 
simplified and adapted to the United 
States: By Wm. A. T. Dale. Boston. 

History of Massachusetis: by a cit- 
izen of Massachusetts. Boston. 


Crio, No.l: By James G. Perci- 
val. Charleston, S. C. 


A Pedestrian Tour of two thousand 
th.ee hundred miles in North Ameri- 
ca, to the Lakes, the Canadas, and the 
New-England States, performed in 
the autumn of 1821: by P. Stansbury. 
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Union Station.—The journal of this 
branch of the Mission for Oct. is con- 
tained in the Missionary Register for 
March. Most of the members of the 
Mission family were sick ; some con- 
valescent, and able to attend to busi- 
ness; others confined and suffering se- 
verely.—-The family were some- 
what alarmed by the reported ap- 
proach ofa body of 400 Cherokee war- 
riors ; though charged by Maj. Brad- 
ford, the United States’ agent, not to 
injure the establishment, there was yet 
reason to fear that they might attempt 
to destroy the three little Osage chil- 
dren that had been received into the 
family. The brethren and sisters, be- 
side their Saturday-evening — prayer- 
meeting, have established a religious 
conference among themselves on Sab- 
bath evening, and meet with their hir- 
ed men one evening in the week for 
their spiritual benefit. 

Harmony Station.—Letters have 
been received as late as Dec, 6, from 
Mr. Dodge, the superintendent. Mr. 
Seely, a valued member of this Mis 
sion, was seized with a pleurisy on 
ith Nov. and died the 22d of the 
samé month. This is breach upon 
breach. The past season has been 
more unhealthy than has been known 
for many years before. The Indians 
have been afflicted with uncommon 
sickness and mortality, as well as the 
Missionaries. Ten cabins, of sixteen 
feet square, are completed for the 
family. A store-house is finished, and 
a kitchen and dining-hall nearly so.— 
One of the Missionaries obs. ves, that 
the country as little deserves the name 
of a wilderness, as any in the Union. 
The establishment, though eighteen 
miles from the Indian Village, is visited 
almost every day, by larger or smaller 
parties of Indians. The children ap- 
pear finely, and it was hoped at the 
date of the letter, to have the school 
opened in three or four weeks. Miss 
Weller writes under date of Dec. 23, that 
the health of the family was improv- 
ing; that prospects of usefulness were 
favorable ; one Indian who has a fami- 


ly, comes constantly to learn his les. 
son, and others attend occasionally 
They manifest a desire to learn. hp 
Osages, it is ascertained, worship the 
sun, moon, stars and earth; and jt js 
supposed that they worship certain 
animals, as tutelar deities, the eagle, 
the panther, &c. : 

Seneca Station.—The journal of Mr, 
Harris,from Jan. ist to Feb. 8th, would 
lead us to suppose the prospects of this 
Mission growing darker instead of 
brightening, as was stated in the Re- 
corder of the 9th inst. “ The greater 
part of the month past,” says Mr. H. 
“ we have had much that is calculated 
to exercise our faith and patience, and to 
render us humble in the work to which 
we trust the Lord hath called us.” 
These trials have arisen from the rath- 
er uncivil refusal of the Senecas, to 
meet for public worship at the Mission 
house, instead of the Council house, 
during the winter, though the first is 
the most central place of meeting, and 
the most convenient one for the Sab- 
bath School ; and a like refusal to 
move the old school-house to a more 
convenient spot, to be converted into a 
spinning and weaving shop for their 
females. They manifested a covetous 
and ungrateful disposition ; some of 
the most regular and influential men 
in the nation, however, were not pres- 
ent at their deliberations, and the next 
week the Chiefs who had taken the 
lead in such unchristian conduct, seem- 
ed to be sensible of their fault, and de- 
sirous to make amends by renewed at- 
tentions. 

The school at Tonewanta, for 
the charge of which Mr. Thayer 
had been appointed by the Board, it 
seems has gone into other hands; at 
least, the Chiefs have resolved to as- 
sume the direction of it, and appoint 
their own Teacher. Some mystery 
hangs over this subject at present, 
which doubtless will soon be cleared 
up. 


From the London Evangelical Maga- 
zine. 
THE BEGGAR AND THE TRACT. 


About five or six years ago, while 
passing through a meadow, I observ: 
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dj before me a beggar ; he appeared 
‘o bend with the weight of years, hav- 
ing a bag on his back, containing 
suppose, his kettle, &c. on the top of 
which was a bundle of sticks. After 
alking a short distance, he frequent- 
Wa =] °f4° : 
ly paused, as if tired or afflicted. When 
{ overtook him, I mildly accosted him 
and said, ‘* Well master, where do you 
think you shall be in twenty years 
time?” He stopped, immediately 
fxed his eyes on me, and after a short 
interval replied, “In heaven, I hope 
master.” “In heaven, (I rejoined) 
Why do you hope you shall be in 
heaven 2” ‘ Because I hope I shall, 
master."—* But (said I) you know 
there are two kinds of hope spoken of 
in the Seriptures : the hope of the hyp- 
ocrite which perisheth, and the hope 
of the righteous which is an anchor to 
the soul; which hope of the two is 
yours 2” *“ Why faith is a great thing 
master, is it not?” “ Yes, faith is cer- 
tainly very important.” ‘ To be born 
again isa great thing, is it not, mas- 
ter?” “* Yes to be born again is a very 
creat thing: but (I continued) where 
did you get all this knowledge ?” “I 
will tell you master: About nine or 
ten years ago I was begging for some- 
thing at one of the houses of the Roy- 
al Crescent at Brighton ; after waiting 
for some time, as no one gave me any 
thing, 1 turned and walked away; a 
servant then came after me and said 
that a lady had sent me a penny and a 
little tract, which she desired I would 
read ; it was that little book, master, 
that taught me to know about faith, 
and about being born again.” ‘ What 
Was the name of the tract ?” ‘4.4 Dia- 
logue between a traveller and yourself: 
and such was the effect master, which 
this little tract had on me, that I learn- 
ed every word of it by heart.” ~Can 
you repeat it now ?” “ Yes master.” 
“Let me hear you.” After repeating 
asmall portion of it, bis shortness of 
breath prevented his proceeding any 
further, Master (said he,) I have got 
an asthma, and cannot goon.” Wish- 
ing much to ascertain the truth of his 
statement, J asked him to call on me 
another day, and repeat the contents 
ol the tract; to which he readily con- 
sented. Before we parted he said, 
‘Master I wish you would give me 
some prayers.” “Give you some 
prayers, (I replied ;) you do not fiad 
any difficulty in supplicating for a sup- 
ply of your temporal wants at persons’ 


a2) 
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doors, cannot you ask the Lord to 
give you spiritual blessings in the same 
way °” * Yes, master ; but my prayers 
are so sinful, I am afraid the Lord will 
not hear me.” I endeavoured to ex- 
plain to him the nature of prayer, and 
how the Lord would accept the 
prayers of sinful creatures like our- 
selves, through the mediation of the 
Saviour. However IT promised to 
give him some prayers when he called. 

In two or three days after he came 
to my residence, when, having in my 
possession the tract before specified, 
my dear consort (now no more) and 
myself, heard him repeat ihe whole 
of it, both questions and answers, 
without missing, I believe, a single 
word ; although he was as he inform- 
ed me, and I have no doubt of the fact, 
eighty-two years of age. 

I now examined him respecting his 
general view of religion, which I found 
to be correct, and which he informed 
me he had gathered entirely from this 
excellent tract. Indeed, | am well per- 
suaded, though I wish ever to attacha 
proper suspicion to the deposition of 
strangers, that the Lord has so blessed 
the reading of this little production, as 
to make it instrumental to the salva- 
tion of his soul. He informed me that 
he was a mason by trade, and that the 
tract was given him not long after he 
became incapacitated for labour. Af- 
ter providing him with some prayers, 
and these, Mr. Editor, I believe were 
from a little book on “ Self Examina- 
tion’’ written by yourself, he depart- 
ed, promising to call on me again when 
he came into these parts. I have not 
seen him since. It is probable he soon 
after paid the debt of nature; and if 
so, there is no doubt but he is now as- 
cribing salvation to God and the Lamb 
among the countless number who 
surround the throne of glory, ack- 
nowledging that little messenger of 
mercy—the tract, as the instrumental 
cause of his salvation. 





For the Christian Spectator. 
At a meeting of the church of Christ 
in the United Society, New-Haven, 
March 15th 1822: The brethren hav- 


ing taken into consideration the im- 
portance of educating young men for 
the gospel ministry: 

Resolved 1st. That this church do 
form themselves into an Education So- 
ciety for the purpose of supporting one 
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or more benficiaries at Yale-College— 
at the rate of one hundred dollars per 
year for each beneficiary ; the funds 
necessary for this purpose to be raised 
by subscription among the members 
of the church; and that the benefi- 
ciaries be pious, indigent young men 
who are pursuing their studies with a 
view to preparation for the sacred of- 
fice. 

Resolved 2ndly. That a Treasurer, 
and a Committee of five to solicit and 
collect subscriptions, be appointed,— 
to cuntinue iv office one year from this 
date,—and that the Treasurer receive 
the amount of subscriptions. 

Resolved 3dly. That the amount of 
subscriptions be paid over to the Trea- 
surer ofthe Connecticut Education So- 
ciety. 

Resolved 4thly. That the Treasurer 
record and annually report the transac- 
tions of tnis Society. 

Timothy Dwight was appointed 
Treasurer of the Society. 

Brethren William Austin, jun. Ro- 
bert Atwater, Almon Merwin, Marcus 
Merriman. jun. and Eli Mix, were ap- 
pointed the Committee to solicit and 
collect subscriptions for the above pur- 
pose. 

Samuet Merwin, Pastor. 


FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL AT CORN- 
WALL. 


This favored institution continues to 
enjoy, ina remarkable manner, the ap- 
proving smiles of Heaven. The ex- 
pectations ct ihe Christian public, in re- 
gard to it, are surpassed ; and the his- 
tory of its progress affords abundant 
encouragement to pursue the system of 
educating heathen youths, who may 
be cast upon our shores. It seems 
probabie that the number of suitable 
candidates for this species of charity 
will be increasing, as the commercial 
intercourse, Which our countrymen 
hold with many parts ofthe heathen 
world, is frequent, and of such a char- 
acter as to brivg our sea-captains aud 
factors into a personal acquaintance 
with the chiefs and people of many 
tribes. 

The state of the school has been 
generally prosperous, during the year 
past.. Whilethe pupils have reward- 
ed the assiduous care of their instruc- 
tors by their docility and attention, it 
is peculiarly gratifying to add, that the 
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greatest of all blessings, those of a Spir 
itual nature, have been continued to 
the institution. 

The whole number of pupils is thirty. 
four ; of whom seven are from thp 
Sandwich islands; one is from Ota. 
heite ; one from New Zealand ; one js 
a Malay ; eight are Cherokees; two 
Choctaws; three of the Stockbridge 
tribe; one of the Oneida tribe; one 
Tuscarora ; one Narragansett ; two 
Coughnewagas ; one Indian youth 
from Pennsylvania; and five youths of 
our own country. Of these, nineteen 
are professors of religion, and five oth. 
ers are thought to have become rejj- 
gious in a time of uncommon serious- 
ness among the pupils. Respectin 
those, who have been admitted to the 
privileges of the school, within the pe- 
riod embraced by this Report, it js 
proper to observe, that no youths from 
our own country are received, without 
evidence of piety, promising talents, 
and a desire to be employed hereafter, 
as missionaries, or assistants, in some 
parts of the heathen world. Whyhee 
and Zealand had lived in respectable 
families, been instructed in the rudi- 
ments of the English language, and 
given proof of an amiable, mild tem- 
per, and adisposition to acquire knowl- 
edge. Lewis has for some time been 
an exemplary member of a Baptist 
church. He holds to open commun- 
ion. 

The health of the present pupils has 
been guod, except that one of the 
Sandwich islanders has been in danger 
of the consumption, and one of the 
Cherokees is suffering under an illness 
of several years duration. In the first 
of these cases, at least a temporary Ie- 
lief has been obtained ; and it is hoped, 
that caution may avert unfavourable 
symptoms till the young man can ex- 
change our climate for the more con- 
genial one of his native country. 

Among the pleasing instances of lib- 
erality, which the school has experi- 
enced the year past, the donation of 
more than two hundred dollars from 
the Baron de Campagne, who resides 
near Zurich, in Switzerland, deserves 
particular notice. The venerable do- 
nor had seen some account of the five 
Sandwich islanders, who were first 
taken up, and made the beneficiaries 
of the Christian public in this country: 
He was greatly struck with their char- 
acter and prospects, and was desirous 
of conferring upon them some pro0 
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of his paternal regard, and of his inter- 
est in them, and in the mission to their 
countrymen. The disposition of the 
money be submitted to the principal 
of the school, who thought that the 
purchase of globes, and the foundation 
ofa small library, containing religious 
hooks, for the use of the pupils, would 
be particularly useful, and would per- 
petuate the sift of the benevolent stran- 
ver. Such a library was commenced, 
and received the name of the donor. 

[t is now five years since the Foreign 
Mission School was established. The 
public have seen its design, its man- 
agement, and its happy results. ‘The 
prayers of thousands ascend for its 
welfare ; and the thanks of other thou- 
sands, in remote heathen countries, 
will be returned for its beneficent in- 
fluence.—.Miss. Her. 


The number of clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, is 346, who are distri- 
buted as follows : Maine 2, New- 
Hampshire 4, Massachusetts 16, Ver- 
mont 7, Rhode Island 6, Connecticut 
45, New-York 85, New-Jersey 14, 
Pennsylvania 28, Delaware 3, Mary- 
land 55, Virginia 28, North-Carolina 9, 
South-Carolina 26, Ohio 8, Georgia 3, 
Keatucky 4, Louisiana 1, Missouri 1. 
Florida 1. The number of congrega- 
tions of this denomination of Chris- 
tians is nearly 600. In some instances, 
one clergyman has to perform public 
worship at three or four different 
places. 


The Western Missionary Society, 
which comprehends within its bounda- 
ries the state of Ohio, and we believe 
parts of the state of Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, have determined to locate a 
Mission among the Ottoway Indians, 
onthe Miami of the Lake, Mithigan 
Territory, 


—— 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN PITTSFIELD, 
(MASS.) 
Yo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


It is now somewhat more than a 
year, since a brief account appeared in 
the Spectator,* of the out pouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon the church and 


* Vol. ii. p. 660. 


Vol. 4—No. IV. 
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people of this town. Little did I then 
think that it would so soon be my 
privilege to record a still more copious 
refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, to the praise of His grace, who 
‘hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy.” ‘To begin, then, where the 
former narrative closed ;—-from the 
early part of Oct. 1820, till the begin- 
ning of winter, the work of conviction 
and conversion gradually declined, and 
before the coming in of the new year, 
had apparently ceased. But just at 
the critical moment, when the last 
pulse of Jife was trembling, and the im- 
penitent seemed to be quietly sinking 
into deeper slumbers than those from 
which they had been aroused, one of 
our schools was suddenly visited in 
mercy, and within a few days, eight or 
ten of the older scholars began to hope, 
and to give encouraging evidence, that 
they had passed from death unto life. 

It was an interesting moment. Who 
could tell what blessings were ready to 
be poured out upon other schools, or 
how many of our beloved sons and 
daughters, God might be pleased to 
adopt into his famiiy? But the little 
cloud passed quickly away; and in 
other quarters of the town. no symp- 
toms of returning life could we discov- 
er among the dead in trespasses and 
sins. ‘Thus, by the close of February, 
all was again still in the congregation, 
No anxious sinner asked, * What shall 
I do to be saved?” When the invita- 
tions of the Gospel were urged upon 
the perishing, “there was neither voice, 
nor any that answered.” In a word, 
out of the church the revival was to all 
appearance at an end, and nothing en- 
couraging was to be seen, fur two or 
three months. 

But wn the church it was otherwise. 
Some of its members * continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion,” particularly for the heads of fam- 
ilies inthe village, very few of whom, 
had manifested any abiding interest in 
the work of the preceding year. It is 
since ascertained, that as the spring 
opened some male members and * of 
devout womennot a few,” were looking 
out with strong confidence, that the 
Lord would soon appear in his glory 
to build up Zion. But though there 
was much watching and listening, no 
noise could be perceived among the 
acy bones of the valley. 

Early in the month of May, the 
Rev. Asahel Nettleton, whose name ie 
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so familiar both to the friends and the 
enemies of revivals, came to this town 
to “ rest a while,” and await the future 
calls of Providence. But he was not 
to ramain long inactive ; and the three 
or four weeks, which he thought of 
spending in retirement here, were pro- 
longed through as many months of un- 
ceasing labour. By the middle of May, 
there was some excitement; but 
whether it was the effect of mere curi- 
osity, or of the Spirit beginning to 
move upon the hearts of the people, 
it was at first impossible to determine. 
For a fortnight, or more, nuthing very 
decisive took place. Which way the 
scale would turn, was to us altogether 
uncertain. Every thing appeared to 
be gradually hushed into silent and 
anxious expectation. It was tbe still- 
ness that precedes an earthquake— 
though the subsequent shock was nei- 
ther sudden, nor violent. 

In the latter part of May, we ven- 
tured, though with considerable soli- 
citude, to appoint a meeting for the in- 
quiring, if there should be any such in 
the congregation. Nearly twenty at- 
tended, and some of them were found 
to be under very serious impressions. 
No professor of religion was invited, 
or expected to attend. It was a meet- 
ing exclusively for those who were be- 
ginning to realize their exposure and 
their guilt. The next meeting was 
better attended, and it was found 
that a few were sinking in the deep 
waters of conviction. 

From this time, the work solemnly 
and steadily advanced, particularly in 
the heart of the town, where the strong 
man armed had for a long time kept 
his palace. He lifted up his voice to 
summon the mighty to his standard, 
but it was in vain, for the God of Jacob 
was with us. So far was the enemy 
from making any impression upon the 
camp of the faithful, that his own 
ranks were thinned and disheartened, 
by the desertion of many on whom he 
had placed great reliance, and of whose 
unshaken allegiance he had confident- 
ly boasted. 

During the whole month of June, 
the revival grew more interesting and 
decisive every day. Many were re- 
joicing in hope, and more were alarm- 
ed at their own stupidity and danger. 
The voice of prayer was heard for the 
first time in several of our principal 
families. Not less than five domestic 
altars were erected in one day! In 
this state of things, and when religion 


(Apri, 


was the principal topic of conversatio,, 
in all circles, whether large or small, it 
was natural for those who felt a new 
and deep interest in the subject, to 
wish for an appropriate celebration of 
the approaching fourth of July, and 
arrangements were accordingly made 
for a prayer meeting at sunrise, and for 
a public religious service in the after. 
noon. The prayer-meeting was well 
attended. At two o’clock, our large 
house of worship was filled, and we 
had the pleasure of meeting there ma- 
ny of our christian friends from differ- 
ent and even remote parts of the coun- 
ty. The audience was solemn, not- 
withstanding but 
here let me draw a veil over the pain- 
ful interruptions which we experienc- 
ed. Charity hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things ; and he is but a poor sol- 
dier who can be frightened by mere 
powder. It is due to justice to state, 
that all the respectable people in the 
town, (whatever some of them might 
think of the expediency of such a cel- 
ebration,) strongly disapproved of 
whatever tended to disturb us in our 
worship. 

But God meant it for good. Through 
the riches of his grace, an impulse was 
that day given to the revival, which 
was long and happily felt, and which 
we shall have reason to remember 
with no ordinary emotions of won- 
der and gratitude, for a great while 
to come. Instances of conviction 
and conversion became more fre- 
quent than they had been ; and from 
this time, the work continued with lit- 
tle abaternent, though never so rapid 
in its progress as some revivals, till 
the month of October. 

The third Sabbath in September, 
will not be forgotten by the present 
generation in Pittsfield; “ for that 
Sabbath day was an high day.” To 
see more than eighty persons, and one 
half of them heads of families, rising 
up to enter into covenant with Ged and 
his people—to look round and see who 
they were, and think where many 0! 
them had been, to behold them com- 
ing forward, high and low, rich and 
poor together, and kneeling to receive 
the baptismal seal—to_ hear their song 
—to witness their emotions, and to 
welcome them for the first time to the 
table of the Lord—O, it was a scene 
which I shall not attempt to describe. 
We had our aged Simeons and _ Eliza- 
beths there ; and we doubt not that 
there was joy in heaven. A solemn 
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awe and stillness pervaded the great 
congregation, and some sinners were 
that day awakened by what they saw 
and heard in the sanctuary. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
revival of which I am now speaking, 
began to decline as it had commenced, 
about the same time with that of the 
preceding year. Since the beginning 
of November, there have been but few 
new cases Of conviction ; and at pres- 
ent alas! we have but too many indi- 
cations of returning stupidity. O, how 
chilling and dreary is a spiritual win- 
ter after such a summer! How dis- 
tressing to think that the harvest is 
past—and many are not saved! But 
we will cherish the hope, that God still 
has blessings in store for us, and that 
he will receive us again. He has gra- 
ciously visited us at the opening of two 
successive springs, and what should 
prevent him from mingling his spiritu- 
al, with the approaching vernal show- 
ers, if we sincerely desire such anoth- 
er ‘refreshing’? 

Many of the leading characteristics 
of this work of grace, correspond so 
exactly with what is found in other 
narrations, that I deem it quite unne- 
cessary to be particular, The same 
truths have been eminently blessed, 
which have so often proved mighty 
through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds. The epposition of the 
human heart bas appeared as usual in 
many forms. There have been diver- 
sities of operation, but the same spirit. 
Awakening, conviction, conversion ; 
all these have been substantially what 
they were on the day of Pentecost, 
and what they have been in a thou- 
sand revivals since. 

But I have reserved a few remarks 
for the concluding part of this narra- 
tive, which I hope will be acceptable 
to the friends of true religion. The 

first relates to PRAYER. There is noth- 
ing like this to give efficacy to the 
sword of the Spirit. It is the true hey 
that opens the kingdom of heaven. 
Hence, 


Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


A revival may begin where there is 
very little prayer, as a sinner may be 
awakened who neglects all the means 
of grace; and it cannot be denied, that 
God sometimes manifests his power 


and sovereignty, by departing from the 
ordinary course of his gracious dispen- 
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sations. But these instances are mere 
exceptions to the general and estab- 
lished laws of his kingdom. Till there 
is a spirit of prayer in the church, no 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
sinners can reasonably be expected. It 
is the duty of christians “to pray al- 
ways with all prayer ;” and it would 
be presumption in me perhaps to lay 
more stress on one kind of prayer than 
another. The effectual and fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, whether offered up in secret, in 
a small circle, or in a more public as- 
sembly. But I was in some way, dur- 
ing the late revival, led to watch the 
little prayer meetings with peculiar in- 
terest, thirty or forty of which, I should 
think, were attended weekly in differ- 
ent parts of the town: and I do be- 
lieve, it was pre-eminently in these 
meetings, that ** Israel prevailed.” As 
long as they were kept up with spirit 
the work of the Lord went on; and I 
should consider an animated revival of 
them, as one of the brightest indica- 
tions of a new spiritual harvest. Two 
or three christian friends, met together, 
with Christ in the midst, are more 
than a host of his enemies: and when 
we can see little groups of professors, 
often on their bended knees in every 
neighbourhood, there is, I believe, in- 
variably a “sound of abundance of 
rain.” 

The second remark which I have 
now to offer, relates to what are gen- 
erally called meetings for enquwirers. 
These were attended regularly from 
May to November, and were evident- 
ly blessed to many souls. Every 
Monday evening we held a general 
meeting of this sort, in the centre of 
the town, for all who were in the dif- 
ferent stages of awakening and con- 
viction, and it was sometimes attend- 
ed by a hundred and twenty or thirty 
of all classes, and of all ages, from 
twelve years to sixty. Some who 
came to these meetings without an 
concern, went away, “ pricked in the 
heart,”” and we doubt not, the “* Lord 
shall count, when he writeth up the 
people, that this and that man was 
born there.” One circumstance which 
added very much to the solemnity of 
these meetings, during the latter part of 
the season, I will here mention. 
Those who were rejoicing in hope, 
to the number of thirty or forty, at 
first met by themselves at the same 
time and in the same house with the 
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enquiring. The rooms were opposite 
with a hall between, and it so happen- 
ed, (for there was no design in the ar- 
rangement,) that as they promiscuous- 
ly entered the front door, the young 
converts took the room at the right, 
and those who were still without hope 
turned to the left. It was affecting to 
see husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, friends and neighbours, thus 
separating as they came in—for who 
could help looking forward to that 
great day, when a final separation will 
be made between the righteous and 
the wicked. Many an awakened sin- 
ner sat down in silence to reflect upon 
his miserable and perilous situation, 
and to contrast it with the joy and 
safety of some dear friend in the oppo- 
site room. Here we are in spiritual 
darkness and bondage and voluntary 
alienation from God; and there they 
are bowing with filial reverence hefore 
the throne of grace. “ While wretch- 
ed we” are a prey to the most dread- 
ful forebodings of “ wrath to come ;” 
to their eye of faith, heaven is in full 
view, and ali their hopes are big with 
immortality. If this momentary sep- 
aration is so trying, O, what will that 
be, which is expressed by the awful 
word erernity! Thus it was that 
many from time to time, communed 
with their own hearts, and were great- 
ly quickened, we trust, in fleeing to the 
ark of safety. But nothing, I believe, 
connected with these meetings, made 
every fibre of the impenitent thrill, 
like the singing of the young converts, 
to which some of them seemed to list- 
en, as if it had been the new song of a 
brighter world, which they were only 
to hear from afar, without ever ming- 
ling their voices with those of the hap- 
py choir. 

But I must hasten to a third remark 
connected with the preceding narrative. 
Never before did I take the full mean- 
ing of such passages of scripture as the 
following. ‘*One of the two which 
heard John speak and followed him 
(Christ,) was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother. He first findeth his own 
brother Simon and said unto him, we 
have found the Messiah,which is being 
interpreted the Christ. And he brought 
him to Jesus.” “ Philip findeth Na- 
thaniel and saith unto him, we have 
found him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth the son of Joseph.” “The 
woman then left her water pot, and 
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went her way into the city and saith 
to the men: come see a man which 
told me all thing that ever I did: [, 
not this the Christ ?” Thus it was dy- 
ring the late revival with us, partiey- 
larly among the male heads of far}. 
lies. No sooner had one found the 
Saviour, than he must go with the 
news to his intimate friends, and if 
possible bring them along with him, Ip 
this way, by the blessing of God, many 
were persuaded to attend the meetings 
of the anxious, and are now rejoicing 
with those who brought them to 
Christ, in hope of a blessed immortal- 
ity. I donot meutico this as a new 
feature in revivals, but as one of pe- 
culiar interest; and I cannot help 
thinking, that still greater faithfulness 
on the part of young converts, towards 
their intimate friecds and companions, 
would be crowned with more general! 
and glorious success. 

The fourth and last general remark 
which [ propose to make, is intended 
to obviate a popular objection against 
revivals. It is often said, that the 
young and the ignorant are almost ex- 
clusively the subject of these religious 
excitements ; and that they are easily 
accounted for upon natural principles. 
Ministers it is alleged, have it in their 
power, at almost any time, by preach- 
ing up terror, to agitate weak nerves 
and frighten women and_ children. 
Thus, when the alarm is once raised, 
sympathy comes in and, with all its 
power of contagion, spreads from cir- 
cle to circle, and soon becomes gener- 
al among the younger and lower clas- 
ses. ‘This, according to the objectors, 
is the general character of what are 
called revivals of religion. Why, they 
ask, are so few men of talents and ed- 
ucation affected ? Show us an instance 
where the thinking and enlightened, 
where men of clear heads and strong 
nerves have been generally agitated 
with these fears and convictions, and 
we will admit that the Spirit of God 
was in the work. 

Without stopping to give the com- 
mon answers to this objection, we may 
say to those who urge it, Out of your 
own mouths are you condemned, by 
the late revival in this town. It took 
the principal heads of families, one af- 
ter another, especially about the cen- 
tre of the town; and if we have any 
men of sound minds and strong verves, 
any who are strangers to fear and far 
from every thing like religious enthu- 
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sjasm, such are those whom we saw 
trembling in view of their sinfulness, 
and heard asking ‘ what shall we do to 
he saved 2 They are the sort of men, 
who if the objector pleases, were 
frightened by the preaching of the 
Word, while the young and the timid 
for the most part, sat by and heard it 
all with very little emotion. Frequent- 
ly in view of the scene, I have felt al- 
most constrained to ask, Whos fright- 
ened now ? 

But I must not enlarge. Facts are 
before the reader, and he will see their 
full bearing upon the objection at 
which I have hinted. I shall only add, 
that one hundred and twenty-three 
members were added to our church 
the last year. A few were also ad- 
mitted in January last, and many have 
expressed hopes, who have not as yet 
made a public profession. Thus, my 
dear Sir, you will see that the Lord 
hath done great things for us, and we 
would call upon all his people te assist 
us in blessing his HOLY NAME. 

Yours, &e. 
H. HuMPHREY. 

Pittsfield, March 20, 1822. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $802 31, for the month of Feb- 
puary. 


The Treasurer of the Connecticut 
Education Society acknowledges the 
receipt of 31000 23, from the 12th of 
January to the first of March, 1822. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1101 00 for the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during 
the month of February. 

Tie Treasurer of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society, acknowledg- 
es the receipt of $988 14, during the 
month of February. 

The receipts of the eight principal 
Religious Societies in London, for the 
year ending Lady-day 1821, were as 
follows : 

The British and Foreign 

Bible Society, - - $395,843 76 
The society for promoting 

christian knowledge, - 244,644 00 
The Church Missionary 


Suciety, -  - - 138,528 00 
The London Missionary 
Society, - - - 116,212 56 


The Methodist Missionary 


Society, - - - 99,900 00 
The Baptist Missionary 
Society, - - - 98,608 00 


The Society for propaga- 
ting the Gospel in For- 


eign Parts, - - 57,720 00 
The London Jews’ Soci- 
ety, - = « 44,400 00 





Amount, $1,155,856 32 





@Ordinations and Wunstallations. 


Jan. 23.—The Rev. Samuet Gop- 
DARD was installed pastor over the 
Church and Society in Norwich, Ver- 
mont.—Sermon by Rev. M. Bolles. 

Feb. 13.—The Rev. Rurus WE. ts, 
was ordained pastor over the Church 
and congregation in Whatley, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Moore. 

Feb. 20.—-The Kev. CuHaries 
Frost was ordained to the pastoral 
care of the Congregational Church in 
Bethel, Me.—Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Ellingwood, of Bath. 

Feb. 20.—At Charleston, 8. C. the 
Rey. Ropontpnus Dickinson, of 
Greenville District was admitted to the 
holy order of Priests, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Bowen.—Sermon by the Rev. 


Joseph M. Gilbert, Rector of the Epis- 
copal Church on Edisto Island. 

Feb. 27.—The Rev. Joun Fereu- 
SON was ordained pastor over the sec- 
ond Congregational Church in Attle- 
boro, Mass.—Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Park of Providence. 

Feb. 27.—The Rev. Horace SmitH 
was ordained at Hadley, Mass. to 
the office of an Evangelist.-—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Perkins of Am- 
herst. 

March 6.—The Rev. Eprapuras 
GoopMan was installed as colleague 
to the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, over the 
Church and Congregation in Torring- 
ford, Con.—Sermon by Rev. Dr. Per- 
kins of West-Hartford. 
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View of Public Affairs.—Spanish America. 


[A PRIL, 


Diew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 

Spanish America.—The situation of 
the Spanish Provinces in America, has 
for several years past been regarded 
with intense interest by the people of 
the United States. Engaged in a con- 
test resembling in so many important 
respects our own revolutionary strug- 
gle—-~contending for the same ob- 
ject—and probably by reflecting on 
what we had done, first led to confide 
in the practicability of attaining this 
object,—surely it was most natural 
and reasonable to suppose that our 
sympathies would have been awaken- 
ed, and our best wishes have attended 
them.—But aside from these conside- 
rations, it would have argued a crimi- 
nal want of regard for the well-being 
of our fellow-men, could we have seen 
more than sixteen millions of human 
beings thus oppressed and enslaved, 
without feeling a stromg desire for their 
deliverance. 

For the gratification of our readers 
we have thrown together the follow- 
ing statement :— 

Population. 
Buenos Ayres, is supposed 
to contain, exclusive of 
the uncivilized natives, 
The Republic of Colombia, 
including Venezuela and 

New-Grenada, and the 

adjacent small provinces, 
Chili, - - - 
Peru, - - - - 
The Mexican Empire, in- 

cluding Mexico and Gua- 
timala, - - 


Total, 16,607,122 
Dates of their Independence. 
Buenos Ayres has enjoyed its in- 
dependence since A. D. 1810; 
but formally declared it A. D. 
Venezuela, - Sth July, A. D. 
Republic of Columbia, including 
Venezuela, - - 19th Dec. 
Chili, - - - - 
Peru, - 15th July, 
Mexican Empire,—its indepen- 
dence was acknowledged by 
Don Juan O’Donaju, the Com- 
mander of the Monarchical for- 
ces, - - 24th Aug. 1821 
Although the liveliest interest in be- 


2,000,000 


2,528,000 
1,200,000 
1,079,122 


9,800,000 





1816 
1811 


1319 
1818 
1821 


half of the Spanish Provinces has, a: 
we have already stated, been cop. 
stantly felt by our countrymen ; Goy. 
ernment has not as yet formally re. 
cognized their independence. The de. 
lay has doubtless been owing entirely 
to considerations of expediency,—to 4 
determination not to become embrojl- 
ed in the contest, and to a desire to 
manifest an equally friendly disposition 
to all the belligerents. The contest j- 
now, however, considered to be so 
near to a close, that the President of 
the United States saw fit, ina Message 
to Congress on the &th of March, to 
recommend the formal recognition of 
the existence of the independent gov- 
ernments of Buenos Ayres, Chili and 
Peru, the Republic of Colombia, and 
the Mexican Empire. Oa the 19th of 
March, the committee to whom the 
President’s message was referred, re- 
ported unanimously in favour of the 
recommendation contained inthe mes- 
sage, ‘without any reference to the 
diversity in the forms of their govern- 
ments.’ There can be very little doubt 
that this report, with the resolutions 
accompanying it, will pass the House 
of Representatives. 


DOMESTIC. 

Treaty with Algiers.—The Treaty 
between the United States and Algiers, 
concluded Dec. 23d, 1816, was ratified 
by the President on the 11th Februa- 
ry.—By the 2d article of this Treaty 
it is stipulated that no tribute or any 
presents shall be demanded by the Al- 
gerine Government.—By the 3d arti- 
cle, the right which the Algerines have 
heretofore maintained,of holding chris- 
tian prisoners in slavery, is as far as re- 
lates to Americans expressly given up. 


The House of Representatives of 
the United States, when the new ratio 
of one member to every 40,000 inhabit- 
ants takes effect, will contain 215 
members, and two delegates. 


Statue of Washington.—At a meeting 
of the citizens of New-York,held on the 
6th ult. it was determined to erect ‘an 
Equestrian Statue of bronze, with ap: 
propriate ornaments and inscriptions, 
in some conspicuous part of this city, 
to the memory of George Washington, 
the illustrious Father of his country, '" 
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, style commensurate with his fame, 
ind comporting with the dignity and 
character of the metropolis of this im- 
portant State.’ 


Canals.—In addition to the Far- 
mington Canal, which we formerly no- 
iced, it is in contemplation to con- 
struct two other canals in this State. 
The one is to extend from the head of 
the tide waters of the Housatonic to 
Massachusetts line. The other is to 
-un from the tide waters of the Thames 
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to Worcester County in Massachusetts 
by means of the Quinebavg and 
Thames rivers. 


The House of Representatives of 
Louisiana have passed a bill for the re- 
moval of the seat of Government from 
New-Orleans to Baton Rouge. 


The seat of Governmeut of Missou- 
ri, is to be called Jerrerson Cry, 
instead of Cote-sans-dessein, its pres- 
ent name. 








@bituarp. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Diep, at Woodbury, Conn. on the 9th of 
March, the Honorable NaTHANIEL SMITH, 
inthe Gist year of his age. 

The death of this gentleman, though 
not unexpected, has brought deep afilic- 
tion on his family, and excited no ordina- 
ry emotion among his numerous friends. 
A great and good man has died, and those 
who know his worth, lament his depart- 
ure. 

Judge Smith was born at Woodbury on 
the 6th of January, 1762. He was desti- 
‘ute of the means of an early education, 
and while yet a youth was actively and 
successfully engaged in pursuits, in which 
he discovered such discretion and strength 
of intellect as promised future eminence. 

An incident unimportant in itself, indu- 
ced him to form the resolution of pursu- 
ing the profession of the law, and having 
iormed it, he adhered to it with charac- 
teristic firmness, though difticulties which 
(o inferiour minds might have appeared 
insurmountable, stood in his way. To 
the end in view, he entered the office 
ofthat distinguished Jurist Judge Reeve, 
about the close of the war of the Revolu- 
‘lon, and such was his progress as to at- 
lord proof of the soundness of his judg- 
mentin the choice of his profession. In 
1787, he was admitted to the bar, and his 
irst efforts shewed a mind of a superiour 
order, Surrounded with gentlemen of 
high consideration as lawyers, be soon 
rose to eminence, and was thus early, pro- 
nounced by competent judges, an able ad- 
vocate. 

The freemen of his native town, in re- 
peated instances chose him their represen- 

lative in the Legislature. Here he be- 
fame extensively known, and as exten- 
‘ely respected. 

ln 1795, Yale College bestowed on him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
and in the same year he was chosen rep- 
“’sentative in the Congress of the United 


States, where he continued four years. 
On his dectining a third election to Con- 
gress, he was chosen a member to the Up- 
per House in the General Assembi- of 
Connecticut, and continued there by s -v- 
eral annual elections until May 1804," -n 
he resigned his seat. 

While in the stations above meniis: °«, 
he was associated with many of the tost 
distinguished men in these respective bod- 
ies, and bore an active and influential part 
in the interesting proceedings of those 
days. Alike distinguished for his talents, 
his manly eloquence, his patriotism, and 
Lis sound and comprehensive views asa 
statesman, he was held in high respect. 

In October 1806, he was appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. This place 
he accepted at a great pecuniary sacrifice, 
as thereby he relinquished his lucrative 
and extensive professional employments. 
He remained in this important office until 
May 1819, discharging its duties with dis- 
tinguished honour to himself, and to the 
satisfaction of the public. This state may 
have had in her courts of Justice more 
learned men than he was, but it is much 
doubted if it ever had, on all accounts, 
a better Judge. 

It has already been remarked that he 
had not the advantage of an early educa- 
tion. Of course his style and manner as 
a speaker showed nothing of the polished 
refinement of the scholar, but it manifest- 
ed that which is of tar greater value, a 
mind thoroughly disciplined, acquainted 
with the subjects on which it dwelt, and 
intensely engaged in convincing the un- 
derstanding of his hearers. In his argu- 
ments at the bar, in his speeches in delib- 
erate assemblies, and in bis opinions on 
the bench, he discussed nothing but the 
merits of the question, and here he always 
appeared, as in truth he was, a great man. 
His language was not classical, but appro- 
priate—his eloquence was not ornament- 
ed, but powerful—it fixed attention, and 
produced conviction. He never sought te 
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display qualities which he did not possess ; 
while he never failed to exhibit accurate 
investigation and profound thought on the 
subiect before him. He reasoned accor- 
ding to the strict rules of logic, without 
ever having studied them—he was elo- 
quent without auy knowledge of the rhet- 
orical art. To a mind naturally strong, 
and thoroughly disciplined, he added so 
much knowledge of positive and technic- 
al rules, as enabled bim to discern the na- 
ture of every question, and with the aid of 
his own resources, to decide correctly in 
every case of doubt and difficulty. He 
penetrated the motives of men by intui- 
tion, and thus saw the spring of human 
action. His views of natural justice were 
clear—his perceptions of truth and false- 
hood were strong, and of course his expo- 
sitions of the rights of contending parties, 
were just, and his results satisfactory.— 
Unshaken in bis integrity, enlightened in 
his understanding, and unbiased by preju- 
dice, his decisions were approved, and 
even jealousy itself, never ascribed to him 
unwo.thy motives. To obstacles which 
could be overcome he never yielded—the 
powers of his mind rose with every diffi- 
culty be had to encounter, and he seemed 
most strong, when sustaining the most 
weight. He was faithful in all the rela- 
tions which he sustained, and his fame 
was unsullied. 

Judge Smith was never an infidel. On 
the other hand, he always entertained a 
high respect forthe christian religion.— 
Yet he had doubts respecting the reality 
of that important change which is wrought 
by the Spirit of truth on the hearts of men. 
For many years he felt a strong anxiety 
to witness such a change in hisown bosom, 
it indeed such an one ever existed. At 
length, at the age of forty-six, in the full 
possession of his understanding and ata 
time when his imagination had created no 
illusions, and in the hour of calm and de- 
liberate reflection, such a change it is be- 
lieved was wrought upon him. Under its 
continued and prevailing influence he af- 


[ Apri, 


terwards lived. His religious impression, 
were for a considerable time, kept entire. 
ly concealed even from his most intimate 
friends. This proceeded, it is thought 
from an excessive delicacy, as well as 4 
mistaken sense of duty. Placed as he was 
ma high and responsible Office, and fea). 
ing that in his situation an avowal of his 
faith in Christ, might be attributed to im. 
proper motives, be retained his feelings 
within his own breast. , 

He seems however, not to have beep 
altogether satisfied that the course of cop. 
duct which he had adopted was correct ; 
for upon the arrival of a settled state of 
things in the church and society to which 
he belonged, and when his situation in re. 
lation to the public became such as to for. 
bid any misconstruction of his motives, he 
hesitated no longer to profess his belief in 
retigious truth, and his high hopes growing 
out of it. His only and his last regrets 
seem to have been that he had _ not earlier 
disclosed his attachment to his Redeemer, 
and been more active in his service. Dj- 
vine grace Operating in an uncommon 
degree, cheered his course for a period of 
fourteen years. Those who knew him 
best, have seen and rejoiced in its opera- 
tion in softening and subduing tbe asper- 
ities of native character. In his most dis- 
tressing hours, the hopes he formerly in- 
dulged, did aot forsake him. They great: 
ly alleviated the bitterness of bis suffer- 
ings; by them, his path through the ¢ val- 
ley of the shadow ot death’ was illumined ; 
while resting upon them, he was enabled 
to commit bis family which he was leav- 
ing behind, as well as his own future be- 
ing, to their glorious Autoor. 

His death speaks in a language which 
cannot be misunderstood. It comes home 
with peculiar force to those who were 
associated with him in the various sta- 
tions of life, which he at different peri- 
ods occupied. Be ye also ready, for a! 
such an hour as ye think not, the son of mar 
cometh. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


The strictures of J. K.on Dr. Clark’s Demonstration of the being and attributes of God 


accord entirely with our own views of it. 


We have long been of the opinion, that this 


far-famed a priori argument, is in truth nothing more than an a posteriori mode 0! 


proof. 


And after all, Dr. Clark really demonstrates much less, than he has been usually 


supposed to do. The high reputation his work has so loug enjoyed, is no doubt toa grea! 
extent owingto its uninielligibility: many persons are apt to conclude that there must b¢ 


something vastly profound, in whatever they cannot understand. 


We should be pleas: 


ed to insert J. K.’s remarks, were it not that the subject has already occupied a place !" 


this work. 


(Vol. I. p. 415, &c.) Besides, the discussion is necessarily so abtruse 8 to 


render it rather unsuitable for this publication. 
We are particularly desirous of a personal interview with ®. B. 
E.5S.™M.; W.M.; and an ENQUIRER AFTER TRUTH, are received. 





